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SOME NEW FACTS IN THE HISTORY OF QUEEN MARY. 


BY PAUL FRIEDMANN, 


In the Report which Mr. Duffus Hardy 
presented to the Master of the Rolls on 
his return from a mission to inspect the 
different repositories of State papers at 
Venice, we read the following para- 
graph :—* Preserved in the Archives of 
“the Frari is a volume containing the 
“despatches of Michiel, the Venetian 
“ Ambassador at the court of Queen 
“Mary. Of these, about one-sixth part 
“is written in a cipher that has hitherto 
“ baffled the skill of every one who has 
“attempted to explain it. Several of 
“ these letters are only partially written 
“in these secret characters; the re- 
“maining portion is in the ordinary 
“writing of the period. The context 
“‘ shows that many of the secret passages 
“ evidently relate to the release of the 
“ Earl of Devonshire from the Tower, 
“and of the Princess Elizabeth from 
“Woodstock. I should recommend 
“that copies or photographs of these 
“letters be sent to England in order 
“ that steps may be instantly taken to 
“ decipher them, which will in all pro- 
“ bability throw light on the events of 
“‘ the reign of Queen Mary. That they 
“are matters of great secrecy may be 
“inferred from the fact that the de- 
“spatches in cipher of the Venetian 
No. 109.—von. xix. 


“« Ambassador from England are of very 
“ rare occurrence.”! 

This recommendation had its effect, 
and the Lords of the Treasury sanctioned 
Mr. Hardy’s proposal. Accordingly, in 
the month of June following, Mr. Raw- 
don Brown, the editor of the Venetian 
State paper calendars, was commissioned 
to have the necessary photographs taken 
and sent to England. Several arrived 
in the month of September of the same 
year (1868), and were deposited at the 
Record Office, but all endeavours to have 
them deciphered for the English Govern- 
ment have hitherto proved unavailing. 

But though these steps produced no 
direct result, they excited the curiosity 
of those who take an interest in the 
history of Queen Mary’s reign; and thus 
it came to pass that whilst staying last 
April at Venice, I was led to examine 
the Michiel correspondence. I soon 
arrived at the conviction that the cipher 
was not one of extraordinary difficulty, 
that it was not always used with suf- 
ficient care, and that with a little labour 
the sense might be discovered. Accord- 
ingly, I set to work ; and was soon able 


1 Report to the Right Hon. the Master of 
the Rolls, & By T. D. Hardy. London. 
1866. 
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to form a key by which I succeeded in 
reading the ciphered passages. This key 
consists of 374 signs, each formed by a 
combination of a letter of the alphabet 
with a number. The signs represent 
letters, syllables, entire words, and even 
phrases, «nd they lead to the conclusion 
that it is one of the characteristics of 
Venetian cipher of that period that all 
the signs have a signification. 

Having read the ciphered despatches 
of Michiel, we ought to be able to judge 
whether Mr. Hardy’s assumption is or 
is not correct, and whether they are 
really of very great interest. But here 
a difficulty arises as to the standard 
measure of the interest and value of an 
historical document. Ought it to be 
compared with the total sum of materials 
, existing for the history of the period 
and country in question, accessible to 
historians but hitherto ignored by them? 
In that case, if we compare Michiel’s 
correspondence with that of Philip 
and Charles V. of Noailles (of whose 
letters only a fourth part has been pub- 
lished), of Renart (who is in the same 
category), of Ruy Gomes, Erasso, Alba, 
Pole, Paget, or Gardiner, we must say 
that it forms only a small, and, in many 
respects, unimportant part of this exten- 
sive documentary evidence. But if, on 
the contrary, the documents be compared 
with such materials only as have been 
used for writing the history of the time, 
and have produced a certain impression, 
too often of an incorrect and incomplete 
nature, Michiel’s correspondence is of 
considerable value. It will redress many 
errors, and fill many a gap in the narra- 
tives of Dr. Lingard and Mr. Froude, 
and in the calendar and reports of the 
Record office. We may, therefore, ven- 
ture to give an account of its contents. 


Giovanni Michiel came to England at 
a most critical period in public affairs. 
His predecessor, Soranzo, afraid, per- 
haps, of any augmentation of the power 
of Philip and Charles,' had from the 
beginning spoken openly against the 

1 Charles V. to F. de Vargas, 1st April, 


54. Simancas.—Est. Leg. 508, fol. 91, and 
Est. Leg. 1322, fol. 171. 


¢ 


Spanish match. The ministers of Charles 
complained at Brussels, and also at 
Venice, of the conduct of Soranzo, and 
accordingly it was not countenanced by 
the Signory. But whether it was that 
he had secret instructions, or that his 
own passion carried him too far, it is 
certain that when the rebellion of Wyat 
broke out, Soranzo assumed a decidedly 
hostile position towards the Queen. A 
Venetian carrack lay at anchor at that 
time at the mouth of the Thames, and 
furnished Wyat’s men with artillery and 
ammunition—with the consent, most 
probably, if not by the order, of the 
ambassador, who was again in London, 
condemning the folly of the Queen and 
prophesying success to the rebels. Such 
a course awoke the resentment of Charles, 
who complained in strong terms of the 
behaviour of the Venetian ambassador ; 
and the Republic, once more giving way, 
recalled Soranzo and appointed Michiel 
in his place.1 Francesco de Vargas, the 
imperial ambassador at Venice, describes 
him as a man of small experience in 
the affairs of England, who would be 
guided by his secretary, and who, being 
at heart as much a French partisan as 
his predecessor, might follow in his 
track.2 As, with a few unimportant 
exceptions, Michiel’s correspondence 
during the first eight months of his 
stay in England has been lost, we cannot 
say whether Vargas’ description was then 
just. Ata later period, however, we find 
that Francois and Gilles de Noailles 
accused him of being a violent impe- 
rialist.2 But the Noailles were them- 
selves so violent that their evidence is 
not to be accepted without reserve, the 
more so as, shortly after this accusation, 
Francois gave an account of a certain 
quarrel between Michiel and the Privy 
Council, in which the energy and firm- 
ness of the former triumphed over the 
determination of the latter. 


1 Vargas to Charles V. 28th of February. 
Simancas. Estado. Leg. 1322, fol. 246. 

2 Vargas to Charles V. 20th July, ’54. 
Simancas. Estado. Leg. 1322, fol. 216, and 
22nd March, ’54, Leg. 1026, fol. 3. 

3 Avisau Roi, 19 Juillet, 1556. Paris, Aff. 
Est. Registres Angleterre, vol. xix. 
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It was in the summer of 1556. The 
Queen and Council, yielding to the im- 
portunities of the English merchants, 
who saw in prohibitive tariffs and regu- 
lations a gain to their trade, had issued an 
order forbidding foreign vessels to unload 
wine in London. A Venetian carrack, the 
captain of which did not know of this 
prohibition, had appeared at the mouth 
of the Thames, laden with Malmsey for 
England’s annual supply. In accordance 
with the royal decree, the ship was 
ordered back to Southampton to unload 
there, but as the wind was blowing 
from that quarter it was found impos- 
sible to return. Michiel remonstrated 
with the Council, and asked to have the 
prohibitions removed for once. But he 
met with a refusal; and a renewed 
application having no better success, he 
became so irritated that he declared the 
ship should discharge its cargo in Flan- 
ders, and sent the necessary order to the 
captain. The members of the Council 
do -not seem to have reckoned upon 
such a step. To have no Malmsey, or 
to have it only at a great expense, was 
a consideration which weighed much 
with them. The prohibition was can- 
celled, and a swift ship was sent in all 
haste to recall the Venetian carrack, 
which returned and sailed triumphantly 
up the Thames! Such behaviour shows 
that Michiel was no absolute dependant 
of Spain. Nor does the tone of Michiel’s 
letters show any violence or partiality. 
Their style is simple, the narrative is 
not interrupted by outbursts of passion, 
and the information, though sometimes 
incorrect, does not seem to have been 
purposely distorted. Michiel, we think, 
was a fair and impartial observer. See- 
ing and reporting the defects and errors 
of both sides, and disapproving of their 
violence, he was disliked both by the 
extreme imperialists and the extreme 
partisans of France. It is true that he 
was not always well informed. As 
ambassador of a secondary power in a 
country which had but few relations 
with Venice, he was not often a party 

1 Noailles to the King of France, 8rd 


August, 1556. Paris. Affaires Estrangeres. 
Reg. Anglet. vol. xix. 


to the negotiations that were carried on ; 
and it seldom occurred that he was 
thought of sufficient consequence to be 
made acquainted with what was passing 
in secret. Nor was it his paramount 
duty to report upon the internal affairs 
of England, since, except so far as they 
might affect Philip’s position, they had 
no interest for Venice. Hence he never 
speaks, as did the Spanish and French 
ministers, from personal knowledge. 
Whatever information he got was second- 
hand, and concerning secret affairs he is 
too often incorrect or deficient. But 
his very difficulties give a particular 
character to his reports. He had to 
weigh and to criticise his information ; 
and in order to do this, he had to acquaint 
himself with the character and views of 
the different actors on the political stage, 
with their wishes and aspirations, with 
those of the people of England, and, in 
short, with a number of details, which, 
in order to corroborate the information 
he sent to the Doge, he sometimes added 
to it. These little scraps of observation 
furnish us with curious particulars as to 
the persons of the Queen, Philip, Pole, 
and others, and form, we think, one of 
the most valuable features of his corre- 
spondence. This merit it will retain 
even when the publication of the letters 
of other statesmen throws the scanty 
information of Michiel into the shade. 
But at present, in addition to its other 
merits, Michiel’s correspondence has 
that of correcting many current errors. 
Thus, for instance, it is generally believed 
that Elizabeth’s removal from Wood- 
stock to Hampton Court was a release 
from prison.! Mr. Froude, we do not 
know upon what authority, puts this 
removal at the end of June, 1555, after 
all hope of Mary’s having a child 
had died away.? From that moment, 
Mr. Froude states, Elizabeth was the 
rightful heir apparent, and would have 
only a few years to wait for her inheri- 
tance. It was not probable, therefore, 
that she would endanger it by any in- 
considerate step. Her further detention, 

1 Report by T. D. Hardy, p. 

* Froude’s History of teand, vol. vii. 
chap. 33. 
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under such circumstances, would have 
been both unnecessary and odious to 
the English people, who henceforward 
saw in her their future sovereign. What 
really occurred, however, was just the 
reverse. The removal of Elizabeth took 
place not in June, but at the end of 
April, at the very moment when the 
Queen was expected to be confined ; and 
it took place on that very account. It 
was not a liberation from prison, but 
removal to a more secure incarceration. 
The reason of this is obvious enough. 
When the news spread through Eng- 
land that the queen was enceinte, and 
when these reports became so positive 
that those who had doubted at first were 
convinced, a feeling of depression en- 
tered the hearts of all such patriots as 
hated the interference of the Spaniards 
in the affairs of England. The Spanish 
match had not been accepted without a 
struggle. The people had done their 
best to weaken its consequences by re- 
ducing Philip’s power almost to nothing. 
They had still a well-founded hope that 
the marriage would prove sterile ; that 
after a short time even this small influ- 
ence of the stranger would cease, and 
England return to a purely national 
government. The birth of a child to 
Philip and Mary would have destroyed 
this hope. If a line of Austro-Spanish 
princes had sat on the throne of Eng- 
land, the Spanish influence would have 
endured for ever, and perhaps have 
grown from year to year. This prospect 
exasperated the people. Riots became 
frequent. At Cambridge a violent out- 
break was prepared, and was only dis- 
covered just in time to prevent it.} 
Another rising was to have taken place 
in Hampshire. Edward Courtenay and 
Elizabeth were to have been proclaimed 
king and queen.” The whole country 
was agitated, the Council was perplexed 
and divided, the Government in danger. 
To quiet the people, it was thought 
prudent to release a number of prisoners 
of small importance, while others were 


1 Michiel to the Doge of Venice, 26th of 
March, 1555. Venice. Inglaterra, vol. i. 


p. 23 
* Papiers d’Etat du Car. de Granvelle, tom. iv. 


to be sent to Flanders or Italy, so as to 
be out of the way during the next few 
critical weeks. The most marked of 
these was Edward Courtenay, Earl of 
Devonshire, who after the rebellion of 
Wyat had been sent prisoner to Fother- 
inghay. A hint was probably thrown out 
to him that he might obtain his liberty. 
Accordingly he addressed a letter to 
Philip, in which he declared his devo- 
tion to him, and expressing a wish to 
enter either his or the Emperor's ser- 
vice, he implored his intercession with 
the Queen. When this letter was pre- 
sented by a friend of Courtenay, Philip, 
perceiving that it was written in Eng- 
lish, returned it to the bearer. ‘Tell 
the earl,” he said, “that if his petition 
contains any secret he does not wish to 
be known to an interpreter, he must 
write another letter in French or Latin, 
and we will then read it without con- 
fiding its contents to any one.”* The 
earl complied. A few days later an- 
other letter in French was delivered 
and graciously received; and on the 
18th of April Michiel reported that Cour- 
tenay had been set free.” The aspect 
of things, however, was so threatening, 
that it was not thought safe to allow 
the earl to stay long at Court, espe- 
cially as it had already been decided in 
the month of March* that the Princess 
Elizabeth should be removed to Hamp- 
ton Court. At the moment when the 
Court thought it necessary to order the 
loyal lords secretly to call in and 
quarter their retainers near the royal 
residence ; when cannon was brought 
up at night to the palace ;* when Pem- 
broke, who had been ordered to go to 
Calais, was recalled in order to take 
the command of the royal forces in case 
of any outbreak,® the presence of the 
1 Michiel to the Doge of Venice, cipher, 
March 26, 1555. Venice. Inglaterra, vol. i. 
2 Michiel to the Doge of Venice, cipher, 
April 8, 1555. Venice. Inglaterra, vol. i. 
3 Ruy Gomes de Silva to F. de Erasso, April 
15, 1555. Simancas. Est. Leg. 809, fol. 130. 
4 Michiel to the Doge of Venice, cipher, 
ie 29, 1555. Venice. Inglaterra, vol. i. 


p. 49. 

5 Michiel to the Doge of Venice, cipher, 
March 6, 1555. Venice. Inglaterra, vol. i. 
p. 53. 
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two chief pretenders to the crown at 
one and the same place was dangerous 
in the extreme. Besides, the Queen 
had scruples about propriety. When 
Courtenay and Elizabeth were to be 
proclaimed by the conspirators, it was 
stated that they were secretly married. 
Under such circumstances it would have 
been revolting to Mary to permit 
them to stay at Court together.’ Cour- 
tenay was, therefore, informed that 
Philip and Charles had accepted his 
services, and that he must depart for 
Brussels in order, if war should break 
out again, to serve in the imperial army. 
The day of his departure being fixed, 
Elizabeth received orders to proceed 
under a strong escort to Hampton 
Court.2 On the 29th April, Michiel 
wrote to the Doge about this affair, in 
the following terms:—“ Your serenity 
“ must know that to-day or to-morrow 
“she (Elizabeth) will certainly be here 
“ at Court with their Majesties, whence 
“ for good reasons she will not depart 
“ before the Queen’s delivery. For it 
“jis said that in case of the death of 
“the Queen (which God forbid) the 
“ safety and security of the King would 
“ depend more on her than on any other 
“person. He might hope, with the 
“help of many of the nobility, won 
“over by his presents and favours, to 
“ marry her (Elizabeth) again, and thus 
** succeed to the crown, “the more so, 
“ as she, being informed of his character 
“ and conduct, might feel some inclina- 
“tion towards him. If this, however, 
“should prove impossible in conse- 
“ quence of her resistance, or that of 
“the English people, he would at all 
“events have her in his power, and 
“thus be secure against any revolt 
“ which otherwise might endanger his 
“ life or the lives of his retainers. Hold- 
“ing her in his power, he could depart 
. “ safely and without peril.” * 


1 Ruy Gomes de Silva to F. de Erasso, April 
15, 1555. Simancas. Est. Leg. 809, fol. 130. 

2 A. de Noailles to d’Oysel, April 27, 1555. 
Paris. Affaires Estrangeres Registres Angle- 
terre, vol. xi. p. 811. 

3 Michiel to the Doge of Venice, April 29, 
1555, cipher. Venice. Inglaterra, vol. i. 
p- 29. 


We cannot say whether Mich'+l is 
or is not correct in the first part of his 
conjecture, viz. that in 1555 Philip 
was already meditating a marriage with 
his wife’s sister. We have no corrobo- 
rative authority for it, and, so far as we 
know, nothing of the kind is mentioned 
in the papers of 1555 preserved at 
Simancas or Brussels. Still it is interest- 
ing to see that such a course seemed 
probable to Michiel, and that the possi- 
bility of a favourable result was ad- 
mitted by so shrewd an observer. But, 
as to the second part of his supposition, 
Michiel is certainly right. ‘The King 
and Queen had Elizabeth brought over 
from Woodstock, not with the intention 
of setting her at liberty, but in order to 
have her in their power. After the 
royal forces had been concentrated 
around Hampton Court, Woodstock was 
considered too far away. In case of an 
outbreak it might at any moment be 
cut off and attacked by a party of insur- 
gents, in which contingency the fidelity 
of the garrison could not be depended 
upon. Thus Elizabeth was brought to 
Court, not, as Mr. Froude says, to be 
received by Lord William Howard and 
other courtiers, but to be led without 
seeing anybody to the apartment vacant 
by the departure of the Duke of Alba. 
There she remained for some time in 
close confinement. Only a few servants 
were allowed her, and she was not per- 
mitted either to leave her rooms or to re- 
ceive any visitors except the Queen, who, 
as Michiel pretends, saw her secretly 
from time to time! It was not before 
the beginning of June that the Princess, 
though she did not even then appear in 
public, was allowed to see her servants, 
and a few gentlemen of the Court; 
who, however, according to Michiel, 
availed themselves but sparingly of that 
permission.? At last, in the month of 
July, all restrictions were removed, and 
Elizabeth set entirely at liberty. 

Michiel’s letters are full of accounts 
of frequent riots, insurrections and con- 


1 Michiel to the Doge of Venice, March 6, 
1555. Inglaterra, vol. i. p. 53. 

® Michiel to the Doge of a June 11, 
1555. Inglaterra, vol. i. p. 8 
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spiracies. Ofone of the most interest- 
ing of these he writes, on the lst of July, 
1555, to the Doge :—* Since the Court 
“came hither, many brawls and fights 
“ havetaken place between the Spaniards 
“ and English, in which, on both sides, 
*¢ several persons were killed or wounded 
“the English generally getting the 
“worst. Thus, a few days ago, on the 
“ day of the feast of Corpus Domini, 
“a riot took place which nearly pro- 
* duced serious results. For the English, 
“ infuriated on account of certain wounds 
“which one of them had received, 
“though he certainly deserved them, 
“all but entered the church where all 
“the Spaniards and the nobility were 
“assembled for the procession. They 
“ interded to maltreat them, and make 
“a kind of Sicilian Vespers. At one 
“time, so many of the English were 
*¢ collected before the church, that they 
“ were more than twice as numerous as 
“the Spaniards. Their fury was only 
“with great difficulty allayed by some 
‘* of their number, who were less violent 
*“ and more discreet than the others. In 
“ consequence of this occurrence, the 
“king, who wishes to prevent all oc- 
“casion for future brawls, published 
“two days ago a proclamation to the 
“ effect that any Spaniard, who should 
“dare to lay his hand on his sword, 
“ should have his hand cut off. At the 
“same time he forbade them, under 
“ heavy penalties, whether on foot or 
“on horseback, to carry arquebusses of 
“any kind ; and ordered tat any one 
“ who, even in his defence, cried ‘Spain 
“to the rescue!’ should be hanged by 
“the neck. He does not wish that 
“even in their defence, as is nearly 
“ always the case, they should engage 
“in any fight out of which a riot or 
“revolt may result; but rather insists 
“on their submitting, as they do, to all 
“ insolence and persecution.”! 

The same letter contains a ludicrous 
account of the reception of the Polish 
ambassador, who had been sent to con- 
dole with the King and Queen on 


1 Michiel to the Doge of Venice, July 1, 
1555, cipher. Venice, Inglaterra, vol. i. 
p. 107. 


account of the death of Queen Juana of 
Castile, and to congratulate them on 
the birth of their child, which it was 
thought would have happened at the 
time of his arrival. During the whole 
journey he had studied a Latin oration, 
drawn up for the purpose. When he 
arrived in England, and was ushered 
into the royal presence, he forgot that 
no child had been born, and, with the 
greatest gravity, delivered the whole of 
his speech. The courtiers could not 
suppress their laughter, and all the 
more, perhaps, because they might have 
seen in it an involuntary irony upon 
those expectations which had been for 
ever blighted. 

Many similar anecdotes may be 
gathered from Michiel’s letters, and 
many errors of detail may be corrected 
by them. But this, as we have already 
remarked, is only a secondary merit—the 
principal consists in the delineations of 
character, which he gives unconsciously, 
and which are quite unlike the studied 
portraits of the Report he read in the 
Senate. It is true that they must be 
gathered from little remarks here and 
there, but it is just because they are 
given without forethought and inten- 
tion, that we may rely upon their 
exactitude. 

To the opinion of Mr. Froude that, 
in happier times, Mary might have been 
a worthy queen, Michiel would hardly 
have subscribed in his private letters, 
It has hitherto been the lot of this 
queen to have had her history written 
by party writers only, or by such as had 
gathered all their information from the 
works of partisans. Consequently, she 
comes out either as a saint, or as a cruel 
and wicked monster, if not as so strange 
a mixture of both, that to explain her 
behaviour she is declared to have been 
mad. In the eyes of the writers of the 
Catholic party, she is the last Catholic 
queen of England, the zealous champion 
of their faith. They therefore extol and 
magnify her virtues; they gloss over 
her faults, and depict things in as bright 
colours as possible. Whenever a fact 
cannot be explained away, they throw 
the blame on her councillors, or on that 
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universal scapegoat, Philip II. The 
ultra-Protestants, on the contrary, see 
in her nothing but the persecutor of 
their brethren who burnt 280 Dis- 
senters during her reign, and the 
indignation raised thereby in their 
breasts is so strong as to make them 
blind to anything else. They forget the 
sufferings of the nation at large. As 
to the impartial, but ill-informed his- 
torians, they mix up both accounts, 
rebuking her for her fanaticism and 
cruelty ; and yet, finding the praises of 
her honesty, zeal for justice, tenderness 
of heart, application to her duties, her 
learning and capacity nowhere suffi- 
ciently contradicted, they credit her 
with all these virtues. 

These different portraits are equally 
false. When stripped of her imaginary 
qualities, she is neither the bloody 
Mary of Foxe, nor the saintly Mary of 
Lingard, nor the madwoman of Froude. 
She was a woman of small capacity and 
intelligence, with scarcely any judgment, 
and great violence of temper. She had, 
moreover, been brought up in a) strange 
fashion, and under unfavourable \circum- 
stances. Nearly from her childhood 
she had lived in an unnatural position, 
stigmatized by her father as a bastard, 
and yet recognised as his heiress. After 
his death, she was in constant opposition 
to the government of her brother. At 
last, at the age of thirty-seven, she be- 
came Queen of England. Like most 
persons of feeble intellect, who know 
that they are heirs to a crown, but 
are studiously debarred from the trans- 
action of business, she had created in 
her mind an imaginary world. She 
had for many a year cherished plans 
which she thought to realize after her 
accession, without being aware of the 
means to be employed, or the diffi- 
culties to be encountered. Headstrong 
and violent, she plunged into a course 
beset with dangers, of which she became 
aware only when it was too late to avoid 
them. The violent measures on which 
she was bent would have necessitated 
courage, application, decision, and clear 
judgment. She had none of these 
qualities ; above all, she had not the 


habit of business. She had constant 
scruples about the legality of the means 
she employed. She was slow to under- 
stand the arguments of her councillors, 
and whilst feeling, very naturally, a 
strong distrust towards her former 
enemies, she too often refused to listen 
to their good advice. When she ascended 
the throne, circumstances were most 
favourable to her and to the ends she 
had in view. The restoration of England 
to the Catholic faith, her one great ob- 
ject, took place, we may say, in spite of 
her interference, and that of her friends. 
But with that strange want of judg- 
ment which characterised her, she 
thought that because all the English 
Lords had at one time or other been 
conniving at the heresies of her prede- 
cessors, she ought not to marry any of 
them, lest the kingdom should by their 
influence revert to its former errors.! 
Having made up her mind to marry a 
foreign prince, she set her heart upon 
Philip, who of all his contemporaries 
had the least chance of assisting her 
effectually in what she was bent on 
carrying out. His power, and the well- 
known ambition of the Emperor, his 
father, awakened a natural suspicion in 
the English mind that he sought to 
marry the Queen for no other purpose 
than to annex England to Spain, as 
Milan and Navarre had been, and as 
Portugal was to be. That the opposi- 
tion would be violent, Mary, who was 
not a child, might have known, and 
before making her intention public, she 
ought to have provided the means of 
subduing it at once. That she was ina 
position to do so, can scarcely be doubted 
by any one who knows how tired the 
great mass of the people was of inces- 
sant revolts. They longed for a firm 
and regular government. Mary was not 
unpopular at the beginning of her reign. 
Relying on the loyalty of the ccuntry, 
she might, with a little energy and talent, 
have ruled her Council instead of being 
ruled by them. She might have formed— 
what never existed during her reign——a 

1 Frangois de Noailles to the King, Sept. 


15, 1556. Paris. Aff. Estr. Reg. Angleterre, 
vol. xix 
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body of trustworthy and cbedient coun- 
sellors and officials, who would have 
relieved her from the necessity of rely- 
ing on those who had their personal 
ends constantly in view. She might 
have re-organized her guards, who were 
in a deplorable condition, and have 
drilled, disciplined, and augmented her 
army under the pretext of the danger of 
a war with France and Scotland. Thus 
she might have gained the power neces- 
sary to overawe the opposition, have 
carried out her plans, and vanquished 
her enemies. Happily for England, she 
was incapable of following such a course. 
Her small administrative capacity, her 
want of application, or of foresight and 
discretion, prevented her wielding her 
power when she was in a position to do 
so. Utterly unprepared for the emer- 
gency, she nevertheless disclosed her 
intentions, and thereby roused the jea- 
lousy of the Lords and of the rest of 
her people ere she was well seated on 
the throne. Thus her reign was a series 
of unavailing struggles which caused 
both her and her subjects the most cruel 
misery. Mary’s greatest fault was cer- 
tainly not her persecution of the Re- 
formers, however great that may have 
been. Such persecutions were in har- 
mony with the spirit of the age: under 
every government in every country 
heretics were then burnt. Mary only 
did what Henry VIII. or Edward VI. 
had done, though, under strong provo- 
cation, she repeated it oftener. What 
distinguished her reign from those of 
her predecessors was not that a few 
hundred persons suffered death at the 
stake, but that the whole people—her 
most loyal servants not excepted—were 
almost ruined. The Lords of her 
Council and Parliament refused her the 
means of forming a strong government, 
from a fear that she would misuse it for 
installing Philip on the English throne, 
and thus she was deprived of the power 
to establish an effective police and to 
punish robbers and brigands. England 
was kept in a state of anarchy and con- 
tinual unrest. The country swarmed 
with robbers, the roads were unsafe, 
trade rendered nearly impossible. So, 


for instance, Noailles reckons it a great 
feat to have gone with about thirty 
servants clad in good steel harness and 
well armed, from London to the fair at 
Cambridge. He had to swim several 
rivers, the bridges being broken, and 
did not find his escort superfluous ; for 
only the day before, twenty-two London 
merchants, who with their servants had 
travelled the same road, were waylaid, 
several of them killed, and the rest 
robbed of 1,000/.1 During the whole 
summer London itself was not safe. The 
citizens, to meet the danger, organized 
an extraordinary watch which after dark 
patrolled the streets, but so great was 
the number of reckless people who 
flocked together in the hope of rapine 
and spoil that it proved insufficient.? 
Murder and theft were common, and 
houses were from time to time entered 
by force and sacked. At sea things were 
as bad as on land. The refugees had 
in great numbers taken to piracy. They 
were favoured by France. Cruising in 
the Channel, they plundered the Flemish 
and Spanish vessels. But soon these 
nice distinctions of hostile flags were 
abandoned, and they began to attack 
English ships as well. Thus the Kille- 
grews, when finally brought up by 
Winter’s squadron, had taken a good 
number of English ships, and even 
plundered the French who were their 
secret allies. The English trade of 
course suffered under this insecurity, 
and the wealth of the country dimi- 
nished more and more. 

Had Mary not continued to feed the 
jealousy of the people by incessant at- 
tempts to have Philip crowned and 


Elizabeth put out of the way at a time . 


when all chance of attaining her ends 
had vanished, something would have 
been done to end this intolerable state of 
things. Sometimes, indeed, robbers and 
pirates were hanged by scores, but the 
action of the Government soon stopped, 


1 Antoine de Noailles to Francois de Noailles. 
Paris. Aff. Estr. Registres. Angleterre, vol. xi. 
p- 1020. 

2 Michiel to the Doge of Venice, April 29, 
1555, cipher. Venice. Inglaterra, vol. i. 
fol. 49. 
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and robbery began afresh. Moreover, 
there was a bad harvest. The summer 
of 1555 had been particularly wet, the 
corn was destroyed in the fields, a 
malady broke out amongst the sheep, 
and fodder was scarce for the portion 
which survived.! The rents of houses 
had risen on account of the great influx 
of strangers; and though this was ad- 
vantageous to the rich, it added to the 
‘misery of the poor.* Philip understood 
long before the Queen how little hope he 
had of gaining a footing in England. He 
had, more than she did, taken to heart 
the unhappy state of the realm. As his 
presence could no longer be of use, after 
a year’s stay he departed. Whilst he 
lived with the Queen he had exerted 
a wholesome influence upon her, check- 
ing her violence, and rousing her from 
apathy. When he was gone, her tem- 
per grew worse every day; the leading 
feature of her character became ex- 
treme jealousy, and she was seized 
with a violent desire to see her husband 
again. That this was unreasonable is 
clear enough. When the marriage took 
place the Queen had made secret pro- 
mises which were never fulfilled. Philip, 
she said, notwithstanding the treaty, 
would be King, as she would obey 
him in everything, and see that he 
should be obeyed by her subjects.® 
Though she may not have intended to 
deceive him, she was never able to re- 
deem her promise. Philip remained 
titular King, with little influence and 
power, opposed even by the Queen’s 
ministers, When all hope of his mar- 
riage producing issue had died away, 
was it still his duty to remain with the 
Queen, exposed to the insults of her 
subjects, and in constant fear of his 
life? Was it not rather his duty to 
govern those countries of which he really 
was the sovereign,—Spain and the Low 
Countries, Naples and Milan? We think 
the Queen was wrong in not understand- 
ing this, and we think the same of all 

1 Michiel to the Doge of Venice, Oct. 27, 
1555. Venice. Inglaterra, vol. i. p. 159. 

2 Michiel to the Doge of Venice, June 11, 
1555. Venice. Inglaterra, vol. i. p. 89. 

3 Charles V. to Philip, January 19, 1554. 
Simancas. Est. Leg. 508, fol. 14. 


those who accuse Philip of having treated 
Mary with neglect and harshness. It 
was rather she who was not of an amiable 
temper. On one occasion, having re- 
ceived a dilatory answer to an impatient 
request for Philip’s return, her fury rose 
to such a point that she ran to the 
room where his portrait was hanging, 
and flying at it scratched the face with 
her nails.!' So violent was her language, 
so gross the abuse she lavished in such 
moments upon her husband, that Gilles 
de Noailles hinted tothe French King the 
possibility of persuading her to a divorce, 
and of making her an irreconcileable 
enemy of Spain.? At other moments 
when she thought Philip in danger or 
trouble, Jove and intense anxiety for his 
welfare drove her into opposite courses 
equally violent. In the month of June, 
1556, for instance, the Queen had re- 
ceived news that Philip was ill. She 
sent over one Master Kemp, a confi- 
dential servant of hers, to make an exact 
report of the state of her husband’s 
health. Whether from his negligence, 
or that contrary winds kept back the 
courier, for ten days no news came. 
The Queen grew alarmed, and visions of 
her husband dying for want of care were 
constantly floating before her mind. 
Philip, when crossing to Flanders, had 
left an old physician of his behind, be- 
cause the poor man could not well bear 
the journey. Upon him the Queen 
pounced at once. What was he doing 
in London when his master was ill? He 
must go to Brussels with all haste. 
Vainly did the poor doctor represent 
that there was no certainty of the King 
being seriously ill, and that even in such 
a case he, the doctor, gouty and infirm as 
he was, would arrive too late to cure him, 
if he arrived at all. No excuse was ad- 
mitted, and the Queen sent a servant 
to fetch him, and to conduct him 
forthwith to Flanders. Happily for the 
doctor, Kemp and a courier from Philip 
arrived at that moment and dispelled 
the Queen’s anxiety, thus preserving the 


1 Avis au Roy. June, 1556. Paris. Aff. 
Estr. Registres Angleterre, vol. xix. 
2 Avis au Roy. July 8, 1556. Paris. Aff. 


Estr. Registres Angleterre, vol. xix. 
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poor doctor’s health, and perhaps his 
life. 

When Gardiner died, Reginald Pole 
stood in close relations with the Queen, 
and was her chief councillor. His great 
and, perhaps, his only talent was the 
facility with which he knew how to 
write his own eulogium. If we draw 
his picture from the descriptions he 
gives in his letters of himself, or let our- 
selves be won by the beautiful phrases 
with which he covers acts of very doubt- 
ful morality, or listen to the panegyric 
of his servants and dependents, we may 
think him a saint. But when we follow 
his negotiations and intrigues, when we 
read the judgment of the ablest states- 
men of every party, we turn away with 
contempt from a man who was wanting 
in judgment, and application, and whose 
characteristic qualities were ambition, 
conceit, and selfishness. 

When he set out for England on the 
accession of Mary, he may for a time 
have harboured the idea of becoming 
the Queen’s husband. But the behaviour 
of Charles V., who ordered him to be 
arrested at Dillingen, and of Mary, 
who refused him admittance, must soon 
have opened his eyes to his true posi- 
tion. From that time his ambition took 
another direction. As Wolsey had been 
chief minister to Henry VIIL, so Pole 
wished to be Mary’s guide and adviser, 
and virtually to govern the kingdom. 
As Wolsey in 1520 had been, in appear- 
ance at least, the umpire between the 
Emperor and the King of France, so 
would he reconcile enemies, and restore 
peace to admiring and grateful Christen- 
dom. He tried in 1554 to bring about 
a negotiation between Charles V. and 
Henry II. ; but the result was a failure. 
Henry and the Constable of Mont- 
morency treated him with outward dis- 
tinction, but gave him nothing beyond 
fair words. Charles V. rebuked him 
violently, and complained at Rome of 
his indiscretion and folly.” 

When at a later period he came to 


1 Michiel to the Doge of Venice, June 23, 
1556. Venice. Inglaterra, vol. i. p. 281. 

2 Granvella to T. M. de Lara, April 24, 
1554. Simancas. Estado. Leg. 508, fol. 121. 


England, prompted by his confidential 
adviser, the abbot of San Saluto, and 
found an echo to his sentiments in the 
feelings of the Queen, he made a fresh 
effort. The time was more favourable 
than at his first attempt. As long as 
Mary’s marriage had not been actually 
concluded, the King of France, who still 
hoped to prevent it, and the Emperor, 
who hoped to draw extraordinary advan- 
tages from it, were both alike averse 
from peace. Things, however, had 
changed. Both parties had been baffled. 
The marriage had taken place, but in 
such a way as to strengthen but little the 
imperial power. Both parties were there- 
fore willing to treat, and the French 
ambassador in England, Antoine de 
Noailles, solicited the mediation of the 
Queen and of Pole as Legate. After 
some months of preliminary negotia- 
tions, in the month of May, 1555, a 
meeting took place at Mark, in the 
English pale. The ceremonial of 1520 
was copied as much as possible. Pole 
had set out with the best hopes of doing 
great things, and indeed, if fine speeches 
could have accomplished anything, 
peace would have been concluded. 
Unhappily, however, it is infinitely 
more difficult to make old enemies 
friends than to set people at variance. 
Pole failed, and returned to England 
mortified and crestfallen, to find the 
Queen in no very amiable mood, the 
hopes he had fostered in her being 
so cruelly disappointed.' Still the 
negotiations were continued during the 
remainder of the year. In December, 
commissioners met again at Vauxelles 
to treat of an exchange of prisoners. 
Soon there was a talk of peace. The 
Spanish proposed to renew the negotia- 
tions of Mark, but the French flatly 
refused. To take Cardinal Pole as 
mediator, they said, would only tend to 
delay the conclusion and to produce 
constant difficulties. They had two 
reasons for this refusal : the one which 
was openly avowed, was the incapacity 

1 Michiel to the Doge of Venice, Juue 11, 
1555, cipher. Venice. Inglaterra, vol. i. 
p. 89 ; and same to same, July 9, 1555, cipher. 
Fiandria et Spagna, vol. i. 
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of the Cardinal—the other, which was - 


kept secret, was that, having concluded 
an offensive league with Pope Paul IV. 
against Philip, they durst not rely upon 
Pole. The Spanish commissioners re- 
plied that not to ask for the mediation 
of England would be an insult to the 
Queen, who had all this time laboured 
to procure a peace; but finding the 
French obstinate, they gave way, and 
contented themselves, in February, 1556, 
with concluding a truce for five years. 
The Cardinal had all this time been 
studiously kept in the dark by every- 
body. The Pope, who feared Pole’s in- 
discretion if he were to know of the 
secret treaty, had sent him a message 
by the Bishop of St. Asaph, exhorting 
him to continue his exertions for peace, 
and giving him full authority to act as 
mediator,! whilst the nuncios at Paris 
and at Brussels had orders to counteract 
all attempts with this object.2 The 
French and Spanish kept up mock ne- 
gotiations ; and thus it was not until 
the truce was concluded that Pole knew 
of it. He could not hide his grief.* 
The abbot of San Saluto was dis- 
missed ; and thenceforward Pole de- 
voted the whole of his energy to the 
discharge of his legative functions and 
to the administration of his diocese. A 
few months before, overtures had been 
made to him respecting his succession to 
Gardiner’s office of Chancellor ; but he 
had refused—a certain sign, many think, 
that Pole had none of that inordinate 
ambition we accuse him of. But 
Michiel’s letters disclose part of the 
reasons which induced Pole to withdraw 
from political life, and which render it 
but too probable that his refusal was not 
quite voluntary. The ambassador wrote 
indeed on the 18th November: ‘ Many 
“think that it (the Chancellorship) 
“might finally fall to his Right Reve- 
“rend Lordship, who has been asked by 


1 Michiel to the Doge of Venice, Dec. 23, 
1555, cipher. Venice. Inglaterra, vol. i. 
p. 197. 

2 Cardinal Caraffa to the Duke of Somma, 
Feb. 6, 1555. Madrid. Bibl. Nac. E 127, 
fol. 58. 

3 Cardinal Pole to Cardinal Caraffa, Feb. 
19, 1555, Simancas, Est. Leg. 2007, fol. 77. 


“the King and Queen to accept it on 
“ account of the necessity of obtaining 
“ for such an office a person thoroughly 
“honest and true. And though this 
“ office entails much work, and is there- 
“ fore most distasteful to the Cardinal, 
“ still with the help of many inferior 
“ ministers, he would be able to dis- 
“¢ it.” But a week later he 
informed the Doge: “I hear that the 
“said Right Reverend Legate has had 
“ letters from Rome written by order of 
“ our Lord (the Pope), in which he is 
“told that his Holiness has heard that 
“ their Majesties had given him charge 
“ to attend to the business and govern- 
“ ment of this kingdom as one of their 
“ chief councillors. His Holiness will 
“think and consider how far and in 
“what kind of affairs the Cardinal 
“might take part. For as he, being 
“ Legate, represents the person of His 
“ Holiness, it does not appear becoming 
“ for him to take so much concern in 
“ matters belonging to the government 
“of these princes. If he does not re- 
“ nounce his new position, by which he 
“ becomes as it were a minister and 
“ dependent, he can no longer discharge 
“ his office as Legate, since His Holiness 
“ must, according to occurrences and 
“events, rely in every respect upon 
“ him,” ? 

It seems that Pole continued to 
meddle with the political affairs of 
England, and that a second and sharper 
admonition followed, which caused his 
resignation. Itis, however, notimpossible 
that it may have been accelerated by dis- 
putes between him and the Council. The 
Lords complained, not without reason, 
that Pole carried on business behind 
their backs, and altercations ensued, in 
which Pole was obliged to give way.* 
That he did so unwillingly, we feel 
certain. 

We have hitherto had but little good 
to say of anybody. In order, therefore, 


1 Michiel to the Doge of Venice, Nov. 18, 
1555, cipher. Venice. Inglaterra, vol. i. 
17 


. 171. 
3 2 Michiel to the Doge of Venice, Nov. 25, 
1556. Venice. Inglaterra, vol. i. p. 175. 

3 Michiel to the Doge of Venice, Jan. 27, 
1556. Venice. Inglaterra, vol. i. p 217. 
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not to close with disparaging criticism, 
we veriture, finally, to speak of Stephen 
Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, and 
Chancellor of England. To his energy, 
zeal, and talents, Michiel bears ample 
testimony. At the interview at Mark, 
it was he alone who, according to 
Michiel, acted with firmness and energy, 
and who seriously laboured to bring 
about an understanding.’ As to his 
zeal and knowledge of home affairs, we 
read the following paragraph in Michiel’s 
letters, written at the time of Gardiner’s 
death :— 

“ Their (the Commons’) licentiousness 
“ grows every day worse, especiallyas the 
“death of the Chancellor, who had 
** been feared and respected in an extra- 
“ordinary degree by everybody, in- 
“ duces them, so to say, to feel secure. 
“ For it seems to them as though there 
‘remains no longer any one who 


1 Michiel to the Doge of Venice, Jan. 27, 
1556. Venice. Inglaterra, vol. i. p. 217. 


“knows how to exercise authority in 
** such a way as he did, nor with know- 
“ ledge so extensive and minute, both 
“ of the business and of all the persons 
“of any account in this kingdom, and 
“also of the time and means by which 
“to please and flatter, or to overawe 
“ and punish them, and thereby to keep 
“ them always in hand, and to suppress 
“the insolence towards which they are 
“ naturally inclined.””? 

Thus far these abstracts. Perhaps 
the whole of the Michiel correspondence 
may shortly be laid before the public. 
It will then be possible to judge whether 
our opinion as to its value has been 
right. Perhaps, too, other correspon- 
dence and documents will be brought 
forward, and a real and sufficient light 
be thrown on the events of Queen 
Mary’s reign, so little known up to the 
present time. 


1 Michiel to the Doge of Venice, Nov. 18 
1555, cipher. Venice. Inglaterra, vol. i. 
p- 171. 
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THE FOOD OF THE PEOPLE. 


BY HARRY CHESTER. 


PART IL. 


[Srvce the first portion of this paper 
was published, its author has ceased to 
be amongst us. Mr. Chester died, al- 
most suddenly, on the 5th October, 
having just completed his sixty-secund 
year, deeply regretted by all who had 
the happiness to possess his personal 
acquaintance. He could hardly have 
performed a more characteristic last act 
than writing these papers ; for if ever 
a man was unselfish and devoted to 
the interests of those around him, and 
indefatigable in doing what he thought 
right, he was that man. These articles 
furnish a hundred instances of the 
kindly eye and the cheery genial man- 
ner which so. eminently distinguished 
him. He will be missed in many a 
circle of action, of which he was the 
life and soul, and in none more than 
the Society of Arts, of which he had 
been long a Vice-President, and where 
he originated the Union of Institutions 
connected with the Society, and the 
system of examinations for students in 
them; as well as, more recently, the 


Food Committee. ] 


Tue great question of feeding the 
people cannot be fully considered apart 
from the home and the education of 
the people ; but neither of these can be 
here treated in full. Suffice it to say 
that, while ignorance is the main cause 
of our great national deficiencies in re- 
spect of food, the ignorance of the work- 
ing classes is the sole cause of the extra- 
ordinarily bad use which they make of 
such elements of food as lie within their 
power ; and no one can hope for any 
effectual improvement of their condition 
until there is a radical improvement in 
their homes. No house, or part of a 
house, unfit for human habitation, un- 
provided with sood water, and the ordi- 


nary means of decency, and a suitable 
stove for warmth and cooking, should 
be permitted by law to exist ; and public 
officers should be constantly employed in 
the inspection of dwellings in every part 
of the kingdom, with instructions to re- 
port all cases which require amendment 
to the central authority in order that the 
offending premises may be improved by 
summary process,! 

The time appears to be approaching 
when the past trifling with the general 
education of the people will give 
place to vigorous action. The Food 
Committee has called attention to the 
importance of teaching the children in 
poor schools to cook; and this sug- 
gestion deserves to be followed up in 
detail. It is not only the children, 
however, who ought to receive such in- 
struction. Cooking schools for adults 
should be opened ; and, certificates and 
prizes should be awarded to proficients. 
The Food Museum at South Kensington 
has not been kept up with the vigour 
which does credit to other parts of that 
establishment; and the illustrations of 
food can scarcely be thought to repre- 
sent the existing state of knowledge as 
to what we should eat, drink, and avoid. 
It is said to be the intention of the 
Government to remove the Food Museum 
to Bethnal Green ; but while it is highly 
desirable to have a good exhibition of 
food collections in that quarter, they 
ought to be in addition to those at 
South Kensington, not in substitution for 
them. At Bethnal Green the Museum 
will be largely available for the working- 

1 To build good cottages, at a cost that 
would enable a landlord to obtain a fair profit 
from a reasonable amount of rent, has hitherto 
seemed to be impossible; but Mr. Tall’s 
excellent patented invention for building in 
concrete, or conglomerate, affords an admirable 
means of overcoming this difficulty. 
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classes, but comparatively useless to 
many others ; and for the higher classes, 
and for medical men and others whose 
co-operation is essential, a Food Museum 
at the West-end will still be required. 

The system of cottage gardens and 
allotments, which has happily com- 
mended itself tc the practical experience 
of country gentlemen, has an important 
bearing on the question of food. The 
farmers are too often unfriendly to 
this system, not seeing how important 
it is to their own interests that the 
labourers and their families should be 
well fed, in good condition, and in the 
enjoyment of property.“ The farmer fears 
that the labourer, who has a garden, may 
waste on his own ground a portion of 
that strength which he ought to devote 
to his employer; and this may be the 
case when the garden is large. But the 
land allotted to a working man, except 
in those rare cases in which he grows 
wheat for his family’s bread, should not 
be more than he and his family can 
thoroughly cultivate, without any dis- 
paragement of his master’s interests. A 
small garden thoroughly cultivated is in 
every way better than a large plot 
imperfectly cultivated. There are less 
rent to be paid, and less manure to be 
provided, for the smaller plot ; while its 
produce may be not only by comparison, 
but in actual quantity, greater than that 
of the larger allotment to which justice 
cannot be done by a working man ; and 
the moral effect of the superior cultiva- 
tion which the small area allows, if it 
does not necessitate, is proved by ex- 
perience to be very striking. 

The “ Cottage Gardens” at Highgate, 
so elaborately described by Dr. Charles 
Mackay, a few years ago, in the Morning 
Chronicle, appear to be successful ex- 
amples of small allotments. The largest 
does not exceed ten poles, ¢.e. one-six- 
teenth of an acre. The quantity of 
vegetables, fruit, and flowers is won- 
derful ; and if the land of the United 
Kingdom in general were but half as 
well tilled, there would be an abun- 
dance, not a deficiency, of food for the 
people. Dr. Mackay reported that the 
allotments were large enough for the 


wants of the tenants, and that they had 
no desire for larger holdings. 

In some of the smallest gardens at 
Highgate the following crops have 
been noticed, viz. : potatoes, onions, and 
leeks ; carrots, parsnips, turnips, beets, 
cabbages, brocolis, beans, peas, runners, 
marrows, and pumpkins ; spinach, let- 
tuces, celery, radishes, and all kinds of 
potherbs, as well as rhubarb, goose- 
berries, currants, and strawberries, and 
flowers. Every gardener knows that 
where various crops are regularly inter- 
mingled, there the plants may he placed 
closer together than when they are all of 
the same sort, and that the produce will 
be considerably greater. 

In the rural districts of most parts of 
England the cottagers have now the ad- 
vantage of gardens ; but the dwellers in 
towns are not so well off. At Highgate 
not a few of the tenants were men living 
in London—some of them artisans, and 
others tradesmen in a small way of 
business. The gardens appeared to be 
especially appreciated by these denizens 
of the town. They were seen on a 
summer's evening, after business was 
over, working vigorously: their wives 
and children, in many cases, working 
with them, or watering the crops, or 
gathering the fruits and vegetables for 
the family meal, or selecting flowers for 
the parlour bowpot. Enjoying the fresh 
air and the healthy labour, these fortw- 
nati of Highgate presented an example 
which might with advantage be emu- 
lated by other towns. The gain to health, 
happiness, and contentment is immense, 
Immense also is the increase of food. 

The thing is not difficult to be done. 
The gardens should be as near as pos- 
sible to the homes of the population. 
The municipality of the town, or the 
squire, or the parson, or one or two be- 
nevolent individuals, should appropriate 
a field to this object. The land may be 
hired in one piece, and re-let in'the requi- 
site small pieces. A broad walk should 
run from end to end, and every allot- 
ment should abut on that walk; for 
no garden which is not easily visible 
by the public is likely to be as well 
cultivated as those more favourably 
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placed. A narrow path must be left, 
as a dividing line, between the adjoin- 
ing plots to avoid disputes. The area 
should be clear of the paths; and the 
rent per pole should be just high enough 
to cover the loss which they involve. In 
a word, the rent received from the whole 
of the tenants must cover the whole of 
the expenses; and must invariably be 
paid in advance. No tenant must ever 
be allowed to get into arrear on any plea 
whatever, or to underlet his garden. 

A label, bearing the number and name 
of the tenant, may with advantage be 
placed in the front; and all reason- 
able encouragement should be given to 
the men to keep their plots neat and 
beautiful. A strip of flowers along each 
side of the main walk makes a bright 
floral border to the Highgate gardens, 
which serve in some degree the purposes 
of a people’s park, and are much resorted 
to by the neighbourhood. . 

It is not well to vex the tenants with 
many rules; few, short, and simple, 
they should be printed on the agreement 
which each man signs when admitted as 
a tenant. They should be at liberty to 
get their vegetables, but not to do the 
ordinary work of their gardens, on the 
Lord’s day. They should be restrained 
from all acts tending to injure their 
neighbours’ crops by shading them with 
lofty growths, or by the seeding of 
weeds. It is well to have annual 
competitions for prizes, not only for 
the best specimens of particular vege- 
tables, fruits, and flowers, but espe- 
cially for the “ best cultivation ;” and 
if the squire and the parson will occa- 
sionally visit the ground, more particu- 
larly on a Sunday afternoon, not to find 
fault, but to encourage, to show their 
interest in the gardens, and to commend 
what is good and beautiful, they will 
produce beneficial results, not only on 
the face of the gardens, but on the feel- 
ings of the men and their families. 

In connexion with this subject of 
cottage gardens it is important to bear 
in mind how much good might be done, 
how much the supplies of food might be 
increased, if the country gentlemen and 
the clergy would encourage the dwellers 
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in cottages, villas, and farms, to cover 
the walls, of their buildings with fruit- 
bearing trees. Where it is unde- 
sirable to drive nails into walls the 
French system of training the branches 
to wires fixed to the walls may be used. 
It costs no more to train a good apricot, 
plum, pear, or apple, than one whose fruit 
is worthless ; but the good sort would 
be valuable food, while the inferior sort 
is valueless. The same thing must be 
said of all the byshes and plants of the 
garden. They are too commonly of in- 
ferior kinds. The French cordon system 
of training is peculiarly applicable to 
small gardens, and the local societies 
might exert themselves to make it 
known." 

They might also distribute grafts of 
the best sorts of fruit trees, and packets 
of the best vegetable and fruit seeds. 
A packet of grafts and seeds might be 
included in each award of a prize to 
cottagers ; and skilled gardeners might 
be employed to visit the cottage gardens, 
not to dictate to the owners, but to give 
advice and assistance. A good gardener, 
by a little skilful pruning, might add 
immensely to the quantity and quality 
of the fruit. 

Wherever there are gardens pigs should 
be kept to consume vegetable refuse ; 
but here, again, it is important to bear in 
mind that there are pigs and pigs, and 
that it is only an animal of a good breed 
that is profitable. Let the country 
gentlemen, therefore, and the farmers, 
look to it that the cottagers in their 
neighbourhood have opportunities for 
the purchase of well-bred pigs. 

Rabbits also may be kept with ad- 
vantage—that is, with a profit—by the 
cottagers who have gardens; and Mr. 
Brooke was wise as well as kind when 
he told the Society of Arts that, where 
such animals are kept by a poor man, 
they are a source of interest and pleasure 
to him and his children ; and nothing 
is so likely to repress habits of cruelty 
as being accustomed to animals, and 
being charged with the care of them, 
in childhood. 


1 Consult Robinson’s “Gleanings from 
French Gardens,” Warne, 1868. 
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It has been suggested that all available 
walls should be utilized for the production 
of fruit; but why should not fruit trees 
be grown everywhere, in hedgerows, in 
fields, by the roadside? It will be 
answered that the fruit would be stolen ; 
and this is true, if a single tree were 
planted in an unguarded place. But in 
those districts where it is customary, as 
in Worcestershire and Herefordshire, to 
expose great quantities of fruit, and in 
France, Italy, Germany, and other foreign 
countries, there are no complaints of theft. 
Near Malvern, apples and pears grow 
in profusion in places open to all the 
world; not only in the orchards and 
fields, but in the hedgerows which 
bound turnpike roads, and on the strips 
of waste which border them. “Is this 
fruit never stolen ?” was a question put 
to a native of the place. “Oh no, sir,” 
he answered; “it is very plentiful.” 
Make it “plentiful,” accustom the people 
to see it exposed, encourage them to 
expose their own fruit in a similar way, 
give them,—that is, give to individuals 
of them,—if necessary, a charge over a 
certain quantity of trees, and a share in 
the profits which accrue from them, or 
some of them, and you need have no 
fear that your fruit will be plundered. 
On the contrary, you will foster habits 
of honesty in your neighbours, you will 
strengthen their respect for property, 
and accustom them to resist temptation. 

When, in 1836, a few gentlemen 
began to stock the lake in St. James’s 
Park with waterfowl, the rough fre- 
quenters of the park—men and women 
as well as children—startled at the un- 
accustomed sight of the birds, destroyed 
them in immense numbers ; and if any 
one more rare and curious than the rest 
appeared on the water, he was imme- 
diately made a special cockshy for stones, 
and killed. A male snew (mergus 
albellus) the first that was known within 
the memory of man to come alive into 
the London market, was bought one 
day in 1837, and turned out upon the 
lake. He went rushing up and down, 
now diving, now erecting his crest and 
shaking his wings, till he attracted a 
great crowd; but, alas! they perse- 


veringly pelted him with stones till he 
died, within an hour of his first appear- 
ance on that watery stage. The Omi- 
thological Society was formed, and once a 
week the committee received lists of the 
birds killed and wounded by missiles 
during the preceding se’night. The losses 
were so numerous, and the expense of 
replacing them so difficult to be met, 
that it was seriously debated whether 
the Society should not give up its enter- 
prise, on account of what seemed to be 
the incorrigible habits of cruelty and 
mischief of the people. Happily, it was 
resolved to persevere, in the hope that, 
after a while, the public would become 
interested in the birds and no longer 
persecute and kill them. Every one 
knows that this hope has been com- 
pletely realized. The Ornithological 
Society has stocked all the waters in 
the parks with waterfowl ; not only St. 
James's, but Hyde Park, the Regent’s, 
Victoria, and Battersea Parks ; and no- 
thing is more rare than any injury 
wilfully done to the birds. Seeing 
how the public were beginning to 
appreciate the waterfowl, an intelligent 
official of the Woods and Forests 
commenced experimentally to sow the 
seeds of a few flowers in St. James’s 
Park. The first that came up were 
destroyed; but he persevered, and all 
the parks of London are now beautiful 
exceedingly with ornamental shrubs 
and flowers, which the people enjoy and 
no one injures. The same results would 
follow a general and “ plentiful” exhi- 
bition of fruit trees in exposed places. 
At first a little of the fruit might be 
stolen ; but in a short time the practice 
of pilfering would die out, and by the 
daily exercise of self-control, and absti- 
nence from breaches of the law of meum 
and tuum, the moral sense of the people 
would be strengthened. 

In the spring, when decked in their 
beautiful blossoms, and in the end of 
summer, when bearing their still more 
beautiful fruits, the pear, apple, and 
quince are glorious trees ; and any one 
who knows Herefordshire or Worcester- 
shire, with their apple and pear orchards, 
or Kent, with its cherries and plums, 
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knows how greatly our landscapes would 
be improved if these trees were generally 
planted. Imagine also the pleasant and 
wholesome food that would be enjoyed 
in the apple and quince marmalades, 
the stewed pears, the apricot jam, and 
the plum jelly, that would cheaply 
abound, if these visions of the general 
planting of fruit trees were realized ? 
The expenses of maintaining the roads 
in good order might be met to some 
extent by the sale of the fruit grown 
on their borders. Wherever a road has 
been sunk and there is a high bank 
facing southwards, the peach might be 
grown en cordon; and the cultivation of 
these wayside strips of land would be at- 
tended by the advantages that the masses 
of weeds which now border all the roads 
in the kingdom, and shed their seeds 
over the whole region round about, 
would be extirpated ; and also that the 
care of valuable fruit trees would tend 
to raise the cultivators from unskilled 
to skilled labourers. 


The Food Committee, having taken 
much evidence respecting fish and mol- 
luses, has come to the conclusion that 
the subject is important enough to be 
dealt with by a “Standing Committee 
for the promotion of Pisciculture.” 
The Society of Arts has resolved to 
appoint that. committee, and seeks the 
co-operation of the Worshipful Company 
of Fishmongers. 

In connexion with the most impor- 
tant of all branches of pisciculture— 
that of salmon—it is of great moment 
to try experiments with the various 
“ passes” and “salmon-ladders” which 
have been devised to reconcile mill-rights 
with fish-rights. A very moderate grant 
may enable parties to try useful experi- 
ments which the want of such means now 
prevents them from trying ; and, when 
sufficient experience has been gained, 
but not sooner, the Legislature may with 
advantage interpose to remove the serious 
difficulties which embarrass this sub- 
ject. It is contended that, by certain 
ingenious contrivances, the claims of 
the owners of mill-weirs may be re- 
conciled with those of the owners of 
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the banks of salmon streams; and, if 
this be so, well and good—there should 
be no unnecessary interference with 
water-mills ; but, if this reconciliation 
of opposing interests be found to be 
unattainable, one party must give way 
to the other, and there can be no 
hesitation in saying that, if salmon- 
rivers must choose between the dearth 
of salmon and the abolition of mill- 
weirs, mill-weirs must be abolished. 
The claims of the fish predominate ; and 
this on the obvious ground that, while 
the mills might be more efficiently 
worked by the power of steam than by 
the river, the fish cannot be had at all 
if the weirs remain. In many cases 
a destructive mill-weir might be got rid of 
by a small outlay; and the outlay might 
be recovered tenfold in the value of the 
salmon that would pass upwards to 
breed. The whole subject of rights 
in relation to salmon rivers is, however, 
in sad confusion; and until the con- 
flicting rights of the upper and lower 
owners are adjusted, and their interests 
are equitably combined, these magni- 
ficent storehouses of wealth and food 
must remain comparatively in abeyance. 

Much has been learned of late years 
in England on the subject of the natural 
history of the salmon ; but our ignorance 
respecting other fish is marvellously great. 
Nothing is known respecting the times, 
places, and modes of spawning of some of 
the most useful fish. The ancient contro- 
versies respecting the whitebait, an- 
chovy, sardine, sprat, herring, and shad, 
are to this day as unsettled as when 
William Yarrell conceived that he had 
solved all doubts in respect, at least, of 
the whitebait. He pronounced it to be 
a mature fish of a distinct species (Clupea 
alba), and not the immature fry of various 
species: but it appears now that, in 
pronouncing this comfortable judgment, 
the excellent author of “ British Fishes ” 
was mistaken. Dr. Giinther declares 
that the whitebaits are young herrings ; 
and many competent authorities protest 
that the annual consumption of immense 
masses of small fish, especially white- 
bait and sardines, is a wasteful an- 
ticipation of future supplies which 
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could only be paralleled by a general 
consumption of veal and lamb. Be 
this as it may, a total abstinence from 
the pleasant whitebait is not to be 
thought of, unless it can be proved to 
be necessary ; and without any further 
loss of time the facts should be cleared 
up by experiment. In accordance with 
Mr. Frank Buckland’s suggestion, let 
the Board of Trade employ competent 
naturalists to collect the requisite data, 
by going to sea with the fishermen, 
and making observations; let fresh 
water and salt water aquaria be estab- 
lished, as the Food Committee has 
suggested, on a scale large enough to do 
justice to the health of the fish, and 
let it be seen, by actual observation, 
whether whitebait are to be found 
at any season in the state of maturity, 
having milt or roe; whether they ever 
turn into sprats or herrings; whether 
sprats remain always sprats ; and so on. 

On the delicate subject of lobster- 
sauce, the Food Committee holds, with 
Mr. Frank Buckland, that this luxury 
ought not to be improved by “ berried 
hens,” that is, by female lobsters full 
of eggs. Let no fishmonger be allowed 
to offer such animals for sale, nor any 
cook to buy them. 

Billingsgate Market is far too small, 
and its position inconvenient. Each 
year sees more and more fish brought to 
London by rail, and less and less by 
boat. 

It is in contemplation to establish, in 
substitution for Billingsgate, a new cen- 
tral fish-market in connexion with the 
new dead-meat and poultry market at 
Smithfield; and as this measure is 
thought likely to conduce to the in- 
terests of the city, a genuine attempt to 
carry it out may be made. 

In Ireland, the great desiderata appear 
to be more enterprise, and a better or- 
ganization, among the people of the 
maritime counties, especially on the 
western coast. If effective arrange- 
ments were made to convey and distri- 
bute all fish caught on the coasts, pur- 
chasers would speedily be found ; and 
increased demand would be followed by 
increased supply. ‘The state of Ireland 


is unhappily such that its industries 
require to be organized, and until this 
has been done they cannot well be left 
to the ordinary course of trade, and 
to the natural laws of demand and 
supply. In Scotland and England the 
capture and distribution of fish are 
conducted with energy. Apart from 
the grave objections that nearly all 
the fish which arrives in London is 
carried to the distant and overcrowded 
Billingsgate—and that by the contrivance 
of the great West-end fishmongers their 
customers never feel the benefit of a 
glut of fish, but pay the same, or nearly 
the same, prices whether it be abundant 
or scarce—the distribution of fish in 
London is well managed. The coster- 
mongers, in great numbers, attend at 
Billingsgate, and pounce upon all the 
cheaper kinds. It is a mistake to 
suppose that the fish of the coster- 
mongers is stale. It is always fresh, 
for, having no ice-wells in which to 
keep it, they must sell it for what it 
will fetch before the day is out. The 
costermonger does not buy red mullets 
and dories, nor such turbots and Severn 
salmon as fall to the lot of the great 
men in Arabella Row and Charing 
Cross ; but his soles, whitings, and other 
ordinary fish, are as good as theirs, and 
much cheaper. 

It is not only with the produce of 
the seas, however, that the Committee 
on Pisciculture can with advantage con- 
cern itself. The art of pisciculture was 
practised, centuries ago, by those who 
are despised as barbarians ; and enough 
is now known to make it easy for any 
owner of land to add greatly to its 
value by stocking its waters with useful 
fish. The whole of the inland waters, 
large and small streams, lakes and 
ponds, even those unsightly places filled 
with water by the sides of railways,— 
should be thus stocked. The whole of 


them might be made to produce excellent 
food; and it is wonderful how these 
natural receptacles for fish are neglected, 
and how the grossest abominations are 
permitted to pollute the waters. 

It is not only salmon and trout that 
In running the 
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eye over the list of native fresh-water 
fish, it is evident that there is no kind 
of water which, fairly treated, is not 
well suited to produce valuable fish. 
The perch is the best of all fish for the 
water souche; the carp is a grand 
resource, winter and summer, for the 
hospitable hostess on whom distant fish- 
mongers fail to call; the gudgeon is an 
improved version of the fashionable 
smelt ; while the small silver eel, highly 
nutritious, is fit to be eaten by gods 
and goddesses at their wedding-break- 
fasts in Olympus. The breeding, fatting, 
and curing of eels for exportation are 
carried on with great energy and success 
in Italy, even in the Papal States, where 
the eel trade forms a very important 
branch of commerce ; and there seems to 
be no reason why we should not also be 
large exporters as well as consumers of 
eels. ‘The two main points to be kept 
in view are, lst, that injurious and use- 
less sorts of fishes should be extirpated ; 
and 2d, that the useful sorts should be 
encouraged in appropriate positions. 

It is, however, not only with reference 
to fish that the condition of the waters of 
the United Kingdom requires attention. 
The water supply in this country is 
almost everywhere disgraceful. In no 
other civilized land is this great necessary 
of life so shamefully treated. Abundance 
of pure water falls from the skies, but 
it is suffered to be spoilt and lost for 
the want of a little care and labour. 
Villages may be seen where cottagers, 
horses, and cows, resort to the same 
ponds for drink. The ponds by the 
roadside receive all the drainage from 
the roads and fields, and are saturated 
with active vegetable poisons given out 
by the rotting leaves of the overhanging 
trees ; and the befouled liquid becomes 
infinitely more horrible by being left 
open to all the animals in the parish. 
The cows are allowed, and the horses 
are compelled, to enter the water, where 
they stir up all the filth that has settled 
to the bottom, and add to it such abomi- 
nations as are too disgusting to be named, 
And this is the beverage, full of vege- 
table and animal poisons, which both 
cattle and cottagers must of necessity 
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drink. In a village in Hertfordshire, 
in 1864, the poor people were seen 
carrying home to their cottages, for all 
domestic purposes, including the making 
of tea, such water as one might hesitate 
to apply as liquid manure, undiluted, to 
a delicate plant of value. 

This frightful evil of bad water is the 
more inexcusable because it might so 
easily be removed. The earth is an 
admirable filter; and, wherever the 
people are dependant on one of these 
open ponds for their drinking, a shallow 
well should be built by the side of the 
pond, or a “ Norton’s tube” should be 
sunk, for the purpose of drawing the 
water purified by filtration through the 
soil; and this improved liquid might be 
further improved by the use of a half- 
crown filter, which ought to be in every 
cottage. 

Mr. Baily Denton has perseveringly 
endeavoured to arouse attention to the 
great importance of storing the storm 
waters, in times of superfluity, for 
subsequent use in times of drought ; 
and on a moderate computation of the 
resisting influences of British prejudice, 
it may be hoped that not more than one 
other half-century will pass away before 
his advice is acted on. Meanwhile let 
the voices of wisdom be raised in favour 
of water reform. The supply of water 
ought never to be left in dependance 
upon private rights, or the powers of 
trading companies. Everywhere the 
right to water should be defined by 
law, and administered by public au- 
thority. The first step towards a reform 
would be to have a water survey for 
the whole kingdom ; and then all the 
waters, great and small, being regarded 
as of public cognizance and public 
concern, the necessary local authorities 
should be everywhere established with 
powers of conservation and improve- 
ment. Inspectors should visit and test 
the waters ; and a serious penalty should 
be inflicted, not only on all who pollute 
them, but also on all owners of un- 
wholesome water. 

The necessary improvements would 
be costly but highly reproductive. ‘The 
cost of bad water is enormous. It 
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is no exaggeration to assume that the 
health of three-fourths of the animals of 
England, including the human animals, 
is subject to deterioration from impure 
water ; and he would be a bold arith- 
metician who should attempt to calculate 
the pecuniary gain to the country if 
this costly evil were abated. 


The subject of food markets has been 
discussed at several meetings of the 
committee, but seems to lack more elu- 
cidation. The evidence is for the most 
part in favour of a single central market, 
with which some are willing that smaller 
depdts should be connected. This ad- 
vocacy of a central market, or rather 
of the existing market, has always been 
found in the majority of interested wit- 
nesses. The great tradesmen are stout 
advocates for keeping things as they are. 
The smaller tradesmen are less conserva- 
tive of their positions. But the question 
for the public is What is best for the 
public? It is a significant fact that the 
assurances of coming ruin which the 
great tradesmen, having the command 
of existing markets, have always in- 
dulged in, when any innovations were 
proposed, have had little effect in pre- 
venting them. Committees and com- 
missions have turned deaf ears to the 
ery, “ Let us alone ; our business can- 
not be carried on if any new market 
is established.” This was the tone 
adopted by the principal butchers and 
salesmen when it was proposed to 
abolish the abominable old Smithfield 
market, and to replace it by the im- 
proved market in Copenhagen Fields ; 
and this will continue to be their tone 
to the end of time. 


The Norwegian felted boxes, now on 
sale in Duke Street, Grosvenor Square, 
deserve notice. When a leg of mutton 
is to be boiled, instead of its being kept 
on the fire for three or four hours (on 
the good old English method, which 
wastes fuel and hardens the meat), it is 
sufficient to keep it boiling for only ten 
minutes ; and when it has been boiled 
for that time, the fire is no longer needed, 
but the saucepan containing the meat 


is to be enclosed in the felted box till 
three or four hours later, when dinner- 
time arrives. The heat in the sauce- 
pan is prevented from escaping, as it 
cannot pass through the non-conducting 
felt, and the process of cooking there- 
fore goes on gently for hours with 
no new application of heat. A leg of 
mutton eaten by the Food Committee 
is stated to have been quite hot three 
hours and a half after it was taken 
from the fire and inclosed in the box, 
and something was said of another 
leg which was brought from Paris to 
London in a Norwegian box without 
getting cold on the journey. 

Such boxes are coming into use for 
the luncheons of shooting parties and 
picnics, and of persons engaged in busi- 
ness. A gentleman takes with him to 
his office a small box which looks like an 
ordinary despatch-box, but it is a Nor- 
wegian felted box, which he opens at 
the time of his meal, and finds to contain 
hot food. This ingenious contrivance 
is admirably suited to the wants of the 
poor. Every poor woman makes a fire 
in the morning to boil the water for 
breakfast. That same fire may suffice 
to commence the cooking of the good- 
man’s dinner, and it may be kept hot 
for him, in one of these cheap boxes, 
under the hedge, while he attends to 
his work, till the hour for his meal 
arrives. Hot food is not only more 
palatable, but far more strengthening 
than cold food. 

Captain Warren’s “Cooker,” which 
is patented by Messrs. Adams, of the 
Haymarket, is an admirable contrivance. 
The food in the patent saucepan, or 
* Cooker,” is cooked by the heat of 
steam, but without any contact with it. 
There is therefore no dilution whatever, 
nor any waste. When the meat is done, 
the meat and the gravy together are the 
exact weight of the raw joint. It is 


cooked in its own juices, so that its 
full flavour is retained, and as the 
temperature does not rise quite to the 
boiling point, the fibre is not rendered 
hard and indigestible by excessive heat. 

The committee will doubtless use 
great care and patience before judgment 

















is pronounced respecting “the methods 
of cooking in use among the working 
classes,” for the problem is not how to 
denounce them as wasteful and bad, but 
how best to improve them. How can 
the poor be provided with tolerable fire- 
places and implements of cooking? One 
gentleman proposes that a society should 
be established to distribute iron pots 
among the poor; but though it would 
be a happy day that should introduce 
the French pot au feu to the English 
poor, it is to be feared that education 
must advance much further among all 
classes before such a consummation can 
be accomplished. 

The system of “cooking depdts,” or 
dining halls, has been successfully in- 
vented by Mr. Corbett at Glasgow, and 
naturalized at Manchester and other 
towns, but has hitherto no counterpart 
in London. The metropolis is scan- 
dalously ill-fed, and there are no rea- 
sons but those disreputable bugbears 
ignorance and sloth, why not only Paris, 
but even Glasgow and Manchester, are 
better off than London in respect of 
arrangements for feeding the people. 

It is not the “ working classes” alone 
that need commissariat reforms: the 
feeding of the whole tribe of middle 
class tradespeople and small profes- 
sionals is deplorable ; and Mr. Riddle’s 
proposal that cooked food, hot, in metal 
cases, should be delivered by express 
carts daily at houses where the cooking 
arrangements might not be of the best, 
and the time of materfamilias is en- 
grossed by the children or the shop, 
though not yet carried out, must have 
made many mouths water. 

Before any improvement can be ef- 
fected, it is necessary to let people know 
what better things have been found 
possible elsewhere, and it may be 
doubted whether the Society of Arts 
was ever more usefully employed than 
when, last.year, it sent eighty-three in- 
telligent artizans to visit the Exhibition 
at Paris, and to report what they heard 
and saw in that capital. 

The volume containing their reports 
is out of print, the edition of 1,500 
copies having been sold almost as soon 
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a3 it was published. It was republished 
in French by the desire of the Emperor, 
and is a curious and interesting book. 
In these reports the artizan is not painted 
by others en rose or en noir: he speaks 
for himself, is seen as he really is, and 
the picture is reassuring. 

The extracts from his Parisian expe- 
riences, which are now to be given, 
relate to food, and draw attention in a 
striking manner tothe superiority of the 
arrangements for the commissariat of 
the working classes in Paris in com- 
parison with those of London. 

Mr. Hooper, a London cabinetmaker, 
says, speaking of dining halls, “I 
“ visited several in Paris, only to be 
“ astonished, and to admire the manner 
“‘ in which they were conducted. Mons. 
“ Duval, the proprietor, has a number 
“ of elegant cafés, called ‘Etablissements 
“de Bouillon,’ fittings like a palace, 
“ light, cheerful, and airy. I did not 
“detect any worse smell than that 
“of fruit and flowers. Neat, modest- 
“ looking young women waited on you, 
“ presenting you with a clean napkin, 
“ nicely folded; then came first bouillon 
“or vermicelli potage, next veau, or 
“ mouton, or boeuf rotis, with pomme de 
“ terre or légumes, and a demi-bouteille de 
“ vin ordinaire or a vin le.carafon. In 
“plain English, you could have soup, 
“ bread, roast veal, mutton, or beef, and 
“ vegetables, with a tumbler or half a 
“ bottle of ordinary wine. You could 
“dine in state, and fancy yourself a 
“lord, for one shilling. M. Duval’s 
** butcher’s shop, near the Madeleine,— 
“‘ for he kills his own meat, and it is of 
“the best beef, mutton, and veal, not 
“ horseflesh,—is fitted up in the most 
“ artistic manner that only a Frenchman 
“ can devise.” 

Mr. Randall, china painter, says: 
“We did not see one single case of 
“ drunkenness, or one Frenchman quar- 
“ yelling with another, and we heard 
“the same remark made by a dozen 
“ others at least. We believe that the 
“ working men of Paris and their wives 
“dress more plainly, live less expen- 
“ sively, yet enjoy life more than work- 
“ ing men in England; and we attribute 
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* much of this to the superior education 
“ they receive.” 

Mr. Kay says of the French joiner : 
“ Usually he partakes of coffee and 
“bread and butter in the early morn- 
“ing, from five aM. to six A.M. ; 
“from nine to ten he takes breakfast. 
“ His breakfast may be bouillon, beef- 
“ steak, vegetables, wne demi-bouteille de 
“win et pain; in all 1 franc. Dinner: 
“ Bouillon, veal and tomato sauce, 
“* mashed potatoes, osei/Ze, boiled cream, 
“ half-pint of wine ; 1fr. 20c. In most 
“ places they serve the customer with 
“ table napkins, for which they charge 
 10c. (1d.); but manya French joiner 
“ dines for 70c. (about 7d.) I observed 
“ beautiful potatoes cooked at 15c. (1 4d.) 
“ the kilo (¢.e. rather less than $d. the 
“Tb.), in one of the streets. Many a 
“French workman dines there on a 
* basin of soup—whether made of frogs 
“or not, it is really good, far superior 
* to the mess of stuff used in London as 
“ soup in the workmen’s dining halls— 
“ with vegetables, bread, and about a 
“ half-pint of wine, and this is found to 
“ support the frame well.” 

Mr. Berry, engraver, says, “I visited 
“many places of entertainment. In 
“ most cases the men appeared to have 
“ their wives with them.” 

Mr. Sinclair says of the tailors in 
Paris: “They are far more temperate 
“than in London; they go to their 
* food from about eleveno’clock to twelve 
“in the morning, eat comfortably (quite 
“the reverse of a London shop), partake 
“of plenty of food, with their pint of 
“ wine and a good taste of fruit, finish- 
“ing with a cup of coffee and a cigar : 
“he has two such meals a day. The 
“ west-end of London tailors dinner 
*‘ generally consists of a half pound of 
“ steak, often hard and badly cooked, a 
* halfpenny-worth of bread, two potatoes 
“ for a penny, a pennyworth of greens, 
“a thimbleful, and a dirty pint of 
“ porter. He has scarcely time to eat 
“this in the workshop, and in most 
“cases this is the only meal a London 
* tailor gets for the day, with meat.” 

Mr. Stanton, gardener, says: “ In 
“walking through the market, it is 


* noticeable what an enormous quantity 
of vegetables are grown for salads 
—lettuce and endive particularly. 
“Chicory and dandelions are also 
much grown. Good salads may always 
be had at all, even the commonest, 
“restaurants in Paris. Kidney or 
haricot-beans are very extensively 
*“ cultivated. They are eaten in a green 
state, pods and all, as we have them 
“ in England ; and also are shelled and 
eaten like green peas, or preserved for 
winter use. Globe artichokes are very 
“common; they are used both in a 
“screen state and cooked. Cardoons 
are also largely grown. Celery is well 
cultivated ; mostly in beds five or six 
“feet wide. It grows to a large size, 
“but is not particularly well blanched. 
Cauliflower was remarkably fine, as 
were all other vegetables of the cab- 
bage tribe. Sorrel appears to be grown 
as extensively as spinach is in England. 
Lentils were also in great abundance. 
Tomatoes were magnificent, and far 
superior in size and colour to English- 
“srown. The fruit of the egg-plant 
‘ (aubergines) were peculiar, and com- 
mon in the markets. Leeks are grown 
in enormous crops.” 
Mr. Whiteing, in his special report, 
says : “The lower class of labourers live 
“much in the same way as our own ; 
“ they commonly carry some cold pro- 
“ visions from home with them in the 
“ morning, or buy a large piece of bread, 
“and make a dinner of that and a piece 
“ of cheese, an onion, or a little fruit, 
“ and a glass of wine. 

“In the evening, when work is done, 
“ they take their share in the pot au 
“ feu, generally a little savoury stew, 
** prepared by the wife against their re- 
“turn. The better class of workmen 
“* take their meals at the restaurant, their 
“ wives with them, or, more commonly, 
“send out and buy cooked provisions at 
“ the restaurant, and eat them at home. 
* This would at first appear a somewhat 
“ extravagant way of living, but it must 
“be considered that the principle of 
** co-operation is as sound in its applica- 
“tion to the cooking of dinners as to 
“ everything else ; and such is the enor- 
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“ mous price of fuel in Paris (very in- 
“ different coals are 60s. a ton, and wood 
“is dearer still) that it is found much 
** more economical to take a dinner from 
‘an eating-house keeper, who makes 
“ one fire serve for the cooking of many 
“ meals, than to kindle a fire simply for 
“the cooking of one meal at home. 
“ Enough has been said elsewhere on 
“ the very superior system to our own 
“on which the French eating-houses 
“ are conducted, to make any lengthened 
“ remarks on this subject necessary here. 
“ Tt is not that a given quantity of food 
“ costs very much less in Paris than in 
* London ; but one can have a much 
“ greater variety of well-cooked dishes 
“ for the money ; and the list of things 
“to eat is so nicely adjusted to the 
“length of each pocket, that a man 
“may dine for eightpence, or for six 
“ times that sum, in the same establish- 
“ ment, and in each case get what de- 
“serves to be called a dinner. It is 
“this that constitutes the chief excel- 
“ Jence of the restaurants. ‘Taken one 
“ with another, there is a wonderfully 
“ graduated scale of prices in them, 
“ unknown here, where there are only 
“ two or three classes of public eating- 
“ houses ; and if you are too poor for 
“the one, you are very probably too 
“dainty for the other. There is the 
** ¢'Trois Fréres,’ for example, where your 
* pill has almost always to be settled 
“with bank notes; and there is the 
‘* ¢ Californie,’ where, eat as much as 
* you like, and as long as you like, you 
“will find great difficulty in spending 
“more than sixpence. ‘Californie’ is 
** one of the monster restaurants for the 
“very poor, for the labourers, street- 
“ sweepers, rag-pickers, &c., situated 
“right out by the Barri¢tre du Maine, 
“in a remote corner of Paris; and 
‘‘ its dimensions strikingly illustrate the 
“ French faculty for organization. The 
“* proprietor, living in the midst of a very 
** poor population, had the sense to per- 
‘* ceive that, if all the little restaurants 
“which supplied their wants were 
‘* thrown into one, that one could effect 
‘* a considerable saving in the purchase 





“ of fuel, provisions, &c., and could thus 
‘‘ afford to sell food, cooked, at a very 
“slight advance on wholesale prices, 
“and at hardly any advance at all on 
“ the retail cost. He tried the experi- 
“ment, and it succeeded beyond his 
“ expectations. In the course of a few 
“ years the whole neighbourhood sup- 
* plied itself from ‘La Californie,’ and 
“ now as many as 900 persons can dine 
“there at one time. An ox and two 
“* barrels of wine, bread, vegetables, &c., 
“ in proportion, are consumed every day 
“ It is chiefly owing to ‘ La Californie’ 
“that many of the poor of the neigh- 
“ bourhood have abandoned their prac- 
“ tice of dining at home, and now take 
“a cheaper meal out of doors. In the 
“evening, when all the long tables, 
“ both in the halls and in the garden, 
“ are filled, the sight is most picturesque. 
** Every man waits upon himself, and 
“on entering walks up to a large semi- 
“circular counter, obtains his plate of 
“meat and vegetables (and there are 
* half a dozen different kinds of each), a 
“ half litre of wine, and a piece of bread, 
“ for about eleven sous, 5}d. in all. He 
“ then has a knife and fork given him, 
* and himself carries his dinner to table. 
“ After dinner many take a cup of 
“ coffee, which can be had for two or 
“three sous. Notwithstanding the ex- 
“ traordinary moderation of his charges, 
“ the proprietor can afford to be gene- 
“ous to the poor; every morning be- 
“ fore seven o'clock a great quantity of 
“ broken victuals is given away.” 


To those who are best acquainted 
with Paris, it will be evident that these 
portraits which the artizans have drawn, 
showing the superiority of the French 
public commissariat to that of England, 
though they are painted in novel and 
striking colours, are not overcharged ; 
and the inferiority of the English ar- 
rangements ought to excite, not only 
feelings of shame, but a determination 
to do whatever may be necessary to 
place England at least on an equality 
with her neighbour in respect of the 
feeding of the people. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “ FRIENDS IN COUNCIL.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Tae holidays were coming to an end, 
a melancholy fact which, as may be 
imagined, we did not at all like to con- 
template. 

It was breakfast time on the Monday- 
morning preceding that on which we 
should have to return to town. After 
we had sat down, Sir John, as usual, 
was the first to begin talking. 


Ellesmere. Oh dear, dear! “Tis sad to 
think that, after one more revolving week, I 
shall have to go buck to town with Lady 
Ellesmere, to be entrusted to her tender 
mercies, and to take leave of Fairy and of 
the water-rats, of whose bright little eyes 
and inquiring countenances I see so much 
when I go fishing; and of Milverton, too, 
and of all the other intelligent creatures 
with whom I am at present domiciled. Let 
us make the most of this week. 

Milverton. Lam preparing, at Sir Arthur's 
particular desire, an essay for you for next 
Saturday. 

Ellesmere. And that is what the fellow 
calls “ making the most of this week.” 
However, it is all right. The blackness of 
Black Monday is greatly diminished in 
intensity when the preceding Saturday is 
made of a dark brown colour by having to 
listen to an essay. 

Milverton. But this will be an essay 
that you will like, I think. 

Ellsmere. That is what you always hold 
out. The particular thing that you are at 
work upon is always to give life a new 
savour. It is the one subject which man- 
kind is pining to hear discussed. 

Milverton. It is to be an abrupt, dis- 
jointed essay. It is to sum up, as it were, 
our discussion, of late, of many subjects. 
There will be much that is commonplace 
in it; much that you have often heard 
me talk about before ; much that you your- 
selves have said; and, perhaps, there will be 
a few new things. I really believe it will be 
the last I shall ever write. 


Hereupon Sir John muttered some- 
thing which sounded very like a grace 
after meat; but Lady Ellesmere put 
her hand upon his mouth and stopped 
his muttering. When she removed it, 
however, he began talking. 


Ellesmere. No: I don’t believe it. 
Placards up! “Signor Doncatelli, or Herr 
von Klinkel, has consented, at the urgent 
request of his many friends and admirers, 
to give one more representation, in which 
he will appear in his well-known part of, 
&e. &e.” 

No one seems to know when to leave off. 
Poor dear Sir Walter Scott! even he, 
shrewd man though he was, must write 
“Count Robert of Paris.” 

Pooh! don’t tell me. I know but too 
well the nature of all you fellows who are 
accustomed to exhibit, and to be pointed 
out as monsters by the finger of the passers- 
by (monstrart digito pretereuntium), whether 
you are statesmen, actors, or authors. You 
never cun be quiet unless you are upon 
your stage. There will no more be a last 
essay by Milverton, while he is alive, than 
there will be a last muffin baked as long as 
there are people who have the rude digestion 
to consume muffins. Don’t hold out false 
hopes : there is nothing more cruel. 

Milverton. I shall not reply to Eltesmere’s 
sneers. He will be sure, after all, to take a 
box for Lady Ellesmere and himself, to hear 
Doncatelli. 

What I want, however, to consult you 
about—for I am very much puzzled myself 
about it—is, what title we shall take. The 
essay will consist of endeavours to show 
how human life may be improved. I do 
not for a moment agree with Mauleverer 
that we are at a stand-point of misery, as he 
imagines; but, no doubt, there is a great 
deal that is very miserable in the world, and 
within our power, I think, to ameliorate. 

Cranmer. What should you say to this 
for a title?—‘* On the improvement of 
things in general.” 

Milverton. Too vague, Mr. Cranmer. 

Sir Arthur. ‘On the improvement of 
the human race”? 











Ellesmere. That’s right ; lug in “ the 
human race :” that is sure to please Mil- 
verton. What says Sandy ? 

Johnson. “On physical and mental de- 
velopment, with a view to the future welfare 
of the world.” 

Ellesmere. Oh, you pedantic Scotch boy ! 
we can’t have that. 

Mauleverer. “On the possible, but very 
far from probable, diminution of the extreme 
wretchedness of mankind.” 

Milverton. No. I can’t accept that ; I 
do not begin by looking at things from your 
point of view, Mauleverer. 

Mrs. Milverton. “On consolation.” 

Ellesmere. Pour out a cup of tea for me 
directly, please, Mrs. Milverton. She will 
well water the teapot, I know, to spite me, 
if I say what I think of her title before my 
cup is poured out. 

My dear woman, it is not “ consolation ” 
that we are going to write about. It is to 
prevent the necessity for your rubbishing 
consolation. We all know that you women 
think you are such “dabs,” as we used to 
say at Eton, at consoling. It is not bolts 
and bars for the stable door that we are 
going to provide, after the donkey has been 
stolen ; but we are here assembled, or rather 
shall be next Saturday, to prevent the steal- 
ing of donkeys. 

And now, Lady Ellesmere, what wise 
suggestion are you going to make for a title ? 

Lady Ellesmere. “ On mankind being 
made less provoking.” 

Ellesmere. What would that do for the 
solace of the world, if womankind were left 
as they are? For surely the art of provoking 
is their own. 

I see you will have to come to me fora 
title. I boldly suggest this one: “On the 
art of making men comfortable.” 

In this Act of Parliament, or if you like 
it, essay, the word “men” shall include men, 
women, dogs, horses, cows, water-rats, black 
beetles, and all other animals and insects. 

Milverton. Your title is rather long, 
Ellesmere, especially if your interpretation 
of the word “ men ” be added to it. 

Ellesmere. Not a bit too long. The Act, 
I mean the essay, shall always be referred to 
as “The Comfortable.” That will please 
Sir Arthur. 

Sir Arthur. It will show what a forgiving 
disposition I have, and how fond I am of 
“The Magnanimous,” that I confess I agree 
with Ellesmere, and am quite content that 
his title, in its full length, should be adopted. 

Milverton. So be it then; and Mr. John- 
son and I will do our best to get ready by 
next Saturday. I shall want a good deal of 
indulgence from you. 
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Ellesmere (tapping his breast). This is 
the shop, as Mr. Squeers would say, to 
come to for indulgence. 


Here the conversation about the essay 
ended. Mr. Milverton and I worked 
very hard during the whole week, and 
succeeded in getting our materials ready 
by Saturday. 

That Saturday was a lovely day. 
Indeed, it was one of those calm, warm, 
bright days, which we sometimes have 
in England, and in which are combined 
almost ali the beauties of summer and 
winter. There had been a frost in the 
early morning ; and a white rime was still 
upon the trees, marking out each spray 
and twig most beautifully. We took 
our places in the summer-house in the 
garden that overlooks a vast expanse 
of country. Sir John Ellesmere thus 
began :— 


Ellesmere. Who shall say we understand 
anything about “The Comfortable,” when 
we take our places in this summer-house to 
listen to a shivering essay which might have 
been delivered to us in a comfortable study ? 

Milverton. Shall we go back then ? 

Ellesmere. Oh, by no means ! 

Lady Ellesmere. That is so like John. 
He will object to anything, even when he 
likes it himself, merely for the sake of 
making, or, as he calls it, taking, an objection. 

Ellesmere. Don’t interrupt, Lady Elles- 
mere, and waste time. Don’t you see that 
Milverton is wild to begin, and that there 
is an alarming mass of paper in his hands to 
be got through before we shall have any 
comfort ? 


Mr. Milverton commenced reading : 
“On the Art of making Men Comfort- 
able ; the word ‘ Men’ to include Men, 
Women, Dogs, Horses, Cows, Water- 
rats, Black-beetles, and all other animals 
and insects.” 


Milverton. You see I have adopted your 
title literally, for so you willed that I should. 
And now, first, Iam not going to read an 
essay, but to make a speech. I shall speak 
to you in a most familiar way; and, more- 
over, shall consider that you recollect a 
great deal that I have already said, so that 
I may merely have to deal with it by 
allusion. 
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It is a very great difficulty to intro- 
duce anything like method into this 
vast and complicated subject. What I 
shall do is this: I shall first consider 
all the main points which bear upon a 
man from without: I shall then take 
him to his home and see how he is to 
be made comfortable there: afterwards, 
I shall conclude with several general 
reflections, which will have for their 
tendency to show how man and other 
animals (I do not neglect Ellesmere’s 
“ rider”) should be made more com- 
fortable. 


|Here Mr. Milverton spoke upon the 
topics of Government, Education, Re- 
ligion, War, and Railway Management. 
I omit all that he said upon these sub- 
jects, because otherwise the essay, or 
rather the speech, would stretch to an 
immoderate length. He spoke for nearly 
forty minutes ; and, as he speaks very 
rapidly, the speech contained a great 
deal of matter which it is quite im- 
possible for me to give now. At a 
future time I may take some opportunity 
of doing so. Ie then proceeded, and 
said as follows :—] 


I descend now to questions that may 
be considered of lower importance than 
those I have discussed, but which are 
nevertheless of great importance as re- 
gards the comfort of mankind. 

I go first to the consideration of 
their dwellings. These are at present 
deplorable. We have not made any 
advance (indeed I think our movement 
has been retrograde in this respect) since 
the time of the Romans. The main 
objects are for the most part neglected. 
How dampness should be avoided ? 
how noise, should be subdued? how 
fresh air should be provided? how 
smoke should be carried off? seem to be 
unimportant questions, so that the ex- 
terior is kept according to the style 
most in favour with the architect. 

The waste that there is in this matter 
is most surprising. If houses were well 
built, there would be very little expense 
for repairs, for painting, and, perhaps, 
for fire insurance. We have excellent 





materials; we make hardly any use of 


them: and there is scarcely a house in 
which any provision is made for the 
exceptional events, either festive or cala- 
mitous, which are sure to occur, at some 
time or other, in every household. 

Then look at the waste in decoration, 
in furniture, in knick-knacks of all kinds. 
I often take an individual room, and I 
say to myself, “ If I had the money which 
that foolish cornice has cost, which that 
hideous centre-piece in the ceiling has 
cost, which that painful furniture, con- 
structed so as to retain the utmost 
amount of dust, has cost, which those 
knick-knacks, which amuse one for two 
or three minutes and are a trouble ever 
afterwards, have cost, the room could 
be so enlarged and improved that the 
people who inhabit it would be far 
more “comfortable.” 

The last thing architects and builders 
generally seem to consider is, that the 
room is really to be inhabited. I have 
seen the whole wing of a great palace 
or castle so spoilt for the want of a 
little additional space, that there was 
not sufiicient room for the furniture 
which would be imperatively required 
in the twenty or thirty apartments of 
that wing. There has been no space 
in these rooms (which people are not 
only supposed to sleep in by night, but 
to live in by day) for a sofa, and for a 
writing-table. 

Again, no attention has been paid to 
climate. It has been forgotten that 
there are a good many rainy days in 
Great Britain in the course of the year, 
and that the British spring is not 
altogether a balmy season. In this re- 
spect our ancestors were much wiser 
than we are, and understood what is 
called “Gardenesque architecture.” Now, 
one often sees a great white staring 
house situated in the midst of a great 
park. Nobody seems ever to have con- 
sidered that people might like to have 
some walking exercise or to breathe 
some fresh air without being exposed 
to inclement weather in that spacious 
park. I have often seen that the need- 
less, foolish, and ugly decorations of two 
or three of the principal rooms would 
have provided a beautiful colonnade like 
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our cloisters at Trinity, in which the 
sickly and the young might enjoy the 
sun, and have the advantage of fresh 
air and exercise throughout the winter 
days. 

The above are trifling things to speak 
of ; but, while we are discussing “The 
Comfortable,” they are scarcely out of 
place. 

As to the cottages of the poor, they 
are outrageous. Often constructed with- 
out the means of drainage—the walls in 
some instances being built up against the 
earth, the outlets being exposed without 
any protection against the east winds— 
they are really nothing better than nests 
for fever, and well-devised traps for 
rheumatism and consumption. 

Here comes in that sad neglect of 
admirable materials for building which 
I have before commented upon. Terra- 
cotta, slates, and tiles might be used 
with the greatest advantage in such 
constructions. In. fact, a house, and 
still more a cottage, ought to be im- 
pregnable to damp throughout, and 
capable of thorough ventilation. Will 
you have the kindness to show me any 
such constructions from the highest to 
the lowest class of buildings ? 

And now look at our buildings in 
London! I am very sensitive, I 
acknowledge, to noise; but I do not 
believe I am altogether singular in this 
respect. Now, you know, oneis absolutely 
dependent upon one’s neighbour to the 
right and to the left. We enjoy smoke 
from their chimneys. We have the 
pleasure of listening to their daughters 
practising their first scales in music; we 
partake, uninvited, of the clamour, if not 
of the enjoyment, of their feasts. 

But 1 must not dwell much more 
on this subject: all I wish is that 
when people are building houses they 
would not forget that these houses are 
to be inhabited, and would act ac- 
cordingly. If half the thought which 
is given to obscure questions in theology 
or metaphysics had been given to the 
question of making men more comfort- 
able by building better habitations for 
them, what a much happier and more 
endurable world it would have been. 


When Sir Walter Scott died, and 
critics were commenting upon his works, 
one of the best criticisms was to this 
effect :—“ Shakspeare builds up his cha- 
racters from within to without. Their 
coats, dresses, and external paraphernalia 
of any kind are the last things about 
which he gives any indication ; whereas 
Sir Walter commences from without, 
and his heroes or heroines are greatly 
connected in your mind with their out- 
side paraphernalia.” There was some 
little truth in this, though I think it 
was much too severe on Sir Walter ; 
but I have often thought that we 
mostly do what was complained of in 
Sir Walter, and nearly always attend to 
the outside first. There is charming 
Gothic architecture, as seen from the 
outside, in which the Gothic architect, 
neglecting the improvements which 
have taken place in materials since the 
time of the Goths, gives you foolish 
windows and dark passages, and every 
evil with which the Goths were con- 
tented—as indeed they were by their 
ignorance obliged to be contented—to 
endure. 

The same error is to be found in those 
men who live for the outer world instead 
of for home. This brings me naturally 
to the subject of ostentation, the direst 
enemy of comfort. No, I will not put 
it down exactly as ostentation, but as 
the doing of things because others do 
them, whether you like them or not, 
and whether they are suitable, or not, 
to you or your means. I think I will 
call it imitation, and say that imitation 
is the direst enemy of comfort. Women, 
I am sorry to say, are greatly to blame 
in this matter. It is always an un- 
answerable argument in their minds 
that other people do anything. In 
fact, women are the only real and sound 
Conservatives, or rather Tories, in the 
world ; and one great end that we shall 
gain from their education, if ever a 
better education is given to them, is this, 
that we shall have much less conven- 
tionalism to contend with. 

Now I proceed to the next point, viz., 
as to what should be done inside a house 
to make it a happy and comfortable 
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home. Of course, the great danger, the 
pressing danger, of domestic life is its 
familiarity—mark you, there is immense 
pleasure in this familiarity, but I think 
we might have all the pleasure without 
the mischief. I recur to a few of the 
points which I have often dwelt upon 
before. Never scold for little things 
and for things in which there is no 
intention to do wrong: people don’t 
mean to break glass or china, or to spill 
the grease; and yet you often hear a 
child or a servant reproved for some 
accident as if it had been done out of 
malice prepense. 

Never ridicule other people’s tastes, 
especially the tastes of those who live 
with you, or any of your neighbours’ 
tastes, unless those tastes are absolutely 
noxious and mischievous. 

Cultivate the great art of leaving 
people alone, even those whom you 
think you have a right to direct in the 
minutest particular. 

Now here I am going to say a most 
important thing, and 1 beg your atten- 
tion to it. 

Praise those with whom you live, if 
they really deserve it. Do not be silent 
upon their merits, for you should culti- 
vate their reasonable self-esteem. If they 
have merits, other people—strangers— 
will tell them of it, and they think 
it is unkind of you who have lived 
with them, and ought to love them, 
not to have recognised their merits. A 
person shall live with a person his 
junior, and during the whole of his life 
shall never have told that junior of his 
good qualities or his merits ; and it is 
only perhaps when that first person dies, 
that the other finds out that, during the 
time, they had lived together he had 
been thoroughly appreciated; but, un- 
fortunately, it has been a silent appre- 
ciation. 

Domestic comfort is the very core of 
happy life. Now what perfection it 
would be if, in domestic life, the courtesy 
and civility which strangers show to 
us were combined with the affection 
and the absence of restraint which be- 
long to domesticity ! 

Now I am going to insist upon a point 


which might be thought very trivial, 
but which yet has something in it. Do 
not merely endeavour to be joyous and 
pleasant with those with whom you live, 
but even to be agreeable to look at; in 
fact, I say it boldly, although you may 
laugh at me, try and look your best for 
your own people as well as for the 
stranger. 


[Here there came in a somewhat long 
statement about communism, which I 
am sure would not be very interesting 
to most people, and which I omit. 
Then the subject of wealth was intro- 
duced by Sir Arthur. Mr. Milverton 
proceeded :—] 


Riches! In any discourse about 
human happiness, something must be 
said upon this subject. Everybody 
admits that money is the source of all 
evil, and everybody tries to get as much 
money as he or she can. Of course, 
seriously speaking, wealth is a good 
thing. That we should have plenty of 
corn, of coal, of wool, of cotton, and of 
cattle, is before all things necessary if 
we are to be comfortable ; but what is 
a bad thing is, that too much respect 
should be paid, and too much honour 
given, to merely wealthy people. 

“The learned pate ducks to the golden fool : 
All is oblique.” 


Now instead of its being a thing which 
is primé facie for a man, it may be argued 
that it is rather primd facie against him, 
that he is rich: it is a fact which he 
has to account for, and often the account 
he may have to give is anything but 
creditable to him. What may be called 
the legitimate influence of riches is 
surely enough. That a rich man has 
the services of other men and animals 
in every way at his command is surely 
power enough. You have, doubtless, 
heard me tell the story of a dignitary in 
the Romish Church, one of the most 
actively benevolent of men—a sort of 
Borromeo ; and he was descanting among 
his friends about the worthlessness of 
worldly goods, and he concluded by 
saying, ‘* All, all, is vanity—except a 











carriage.” Doubtless the good man had 
often found, in his career of active bene- 
volence, the advantage of rapid loco- 
motion. 

Well, let the rich have their carriages, 
and make good use of them. 


Ellesmere. Only one word! I won’t 
interrupt again. Let them take care to 
send their carriages to the railway station 
to meet their poor friends who come to 
visit them. 


But you will say, give us instances of 
the illegitimate influence of wealth. 
There is one that occurs to me directly. 
I say it is iniquitous, it is monstrous, 
that a man should be raised to the peer- 


age merely because he is a rich man, : 


and can—to use the cant phrase—afford ° 
to support the dignity of the peerage. 
That dignity of the peerage would be 
easily supported, if only those persons 
were made peers who had, by public 
service and distinguished merit, deserved 
the honour. 

If it were universally recognised that 
there were great objects in human life, 
such as social distinctions, over which 
riches had no influence whatever, riches 
would be less unreasonably, and less im- 
moderately pursued. Again, I object 
strongly to aman’s power of voting, in any 
capacity, being augmented by his wealth. 
I do not care about your telling me that 
this is sheer Radicalism, and talking to 
me about stakes in the country: that 
betting phrase has no weight with me. 
The judgment of men who have devoted 
themselves to the getting, the saving, 
or the enjoying of riches, may be as 
much warped by those employments as 
the poor man’s judgment may be by his 
poverty. I beg to ask you one question: 
do you think the railways would have 
been worse managed if the qualifications 
for directorship had been lowered, or 
had been abandoned altogether ? 

However, all that.I contend is, do no 
honour to a rich man merely because he 
is rich. If this maxim were adopted, 
riches would be robbed of half their 
mischief. 

I now pass to quite another subject, 
which, however, is not unconnected with 
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the foregoing. I maintain that now 
life goes too fast, too fussily, and too 
anxiously, to admit of much comfort, at 
least for those who have any prominent 
part to play in life. All our swiftness 
of locomotion, our promptitude of com- 
munication, tends to promote this fussi- 
ness. Here, again, I am merely talking 
after Ellesmere. I must own I am very 
much puzzled as to how to suggest any 
remedy for this state of things. I have 
tried to think over it deeply, and the 
only thing that has occurred to me, as 
a remedy, is this,—that more persons 
should be taken into partnership with 
those who have to bear the arduous parts 
in life, and who would then have more 
time for thinking. The general complaint 
now is, which I have heard uttered 
dozens of times, that those who have 
anything to do, have generally too much 
to do, while there remains a number of 
intelligent and active-minded people 
who have nothing to do—unless, indeed, 
the shooting at hares and pheasants be 
considered something to do. 

Now, I want to put before you a 
dilemma: either this increase of work is 
profitable to the community, or it is 
not; if it is not, let us drop it; but if 
it is, then the benefit to the public will 
pay for the employment of additional 
heads and hands. 

I mean this to apply to Government, 
and to all public services useful to the 
community. But I will illustrate my 


meaning by an example taken from 
Government. 


[Here Mr. Milverton gave an account, 
which would not interest my readers 
much, of the labours and duties of the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, and strongly urged the division 
of the work of that office into two 
branches, with a new Minister. | 


I pass now to another subject,—recre- 
ation. I do not advocate recreation 
exactly upon the same grounds as those 
upon which it has often been argued 
for. I say this—I say that men 





Ellesmere. Yes, and women too. Oh, 
dear! I ought not to have interrupted. 
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—that men are such mischievous ani- 
mals that you can hardly take too much 
pains to occupy their spare moments 
innocently. Oh, if we could have put 
down frequently to a game at whist 
Attila, Charlemagne, Genghis Khan, and 
the first Napoleon! I am afraid that 
there would be chronological difficulties 
in the way of this arrangement ; but 
you know what I mean. 

As to recreation for the poor, I agree 
with Ellesmere, that that man will be 
one of the greatest benefactors to his 
species, and will fulfil the functions of a 
great statesman, who contrives that the 
poor man shall take a little longer time 
than he does at present to consume his 
pot of beer. Remember there is but 
standing-room in those bright and odious 
gin-palaces ; and one “ go”—TI believe 


that is the word—is swallowed hastily 
after another, because the poor man 
has nothing else to amuse him, or 
to do. 

Now I do not care what amusement 
you provide for him, so that it is toler- 
ably innocent,—whether, following the 


humble Milverton, he sits quietly 
down to draughts and dominoes, like 
a French peasant; or whether, imitat- 
ing the ambitious Ellesmere, he makes 
“ducks and drakes” with a flat stone 
upon a pond ; or whether, partaking the 
poetic nature of Sir Arthur, he devotes 
his spare energies to the beautiful ac- 
complishment of dancing ; or whether, 
following the example of the solid 
Mauleverer, he plays at bowls and 
quoits (for those I know are your fa- 
vourite games, Mauleverer); or whether 
(to please you, Johnson) he indulges 
in golf and cricket; or whether, 
to the delight of the wise and fact- 
loving Cranmer, he plays at the game of 
Mechanics’ Institutes—it is all one to 
me, so only that he is amused, and does 
not drink off his gin or his beer quite 
so quickly. 

Why is it, by the way, that women are 
so much better than men—less given 
to drunkenness, or any similar excess ? 
Simply because they have a thousand 
little occupations. A woman, who is 
not oppressed by much riches and many 


servants, always finds plenty to do about 
her house, and, in that, finds her chief 
occupation in life and often her chief hap- 
piness. And if Sir Arthur’s plans! are 
adopted, women must also, of necessity, 
partake in the recreation provided for 
men. Now all the feminine species love 
dancing, either as actors or spectators. 
The other day, in a hideous back street, 
an organ-grinder came down the street 
while I was passing, and six or eight 
young ragamuffinesses, who seemed to 
spring from the gutters, began to dance 
to the polka which the organ-man was 
grinding out. They danced capitally, keep- 
ing the right time, while their rags flut- 
tered in the wind. Their little grimy faces 
were suffused with joy, and their bright 
teeth shone all the more brightly from 
the contrast with the general dirt of the 
countenance. Their mothers came out 
to see them. One or two slouching men 
lounged to the doors and looked on com- 
placently. For the moment that wretched 
street was quite lit up with festivity. 

You may think me a foolish man, 
overmuch given to sentimentality ; but 
I could have sat down, if there had been 
any clean place to sit upon, and cried, 
though crying is not much in my way. 
But it did grieve me to think how few 
opportunities for recreation these poor 
little wretches had ; and I pictured to 
myself a scene which I have often be- 
held near Dresden, where, in some tea- 
garden near to the town, I have seen 
the artisan and his wife and his children 
all making themselves supremely happy 
(at an expense which is often consumed 
in one or two “goes” at a gin-palace, 
swallowed in a few minutes’ time by 
the respectable father of a family in 
England), dancing being the principal 
amusement, and eating and drinking 
only secondary. 

I pass on to other topics connected 
with the great subject of promoting the 
comfort of mankind. These topics will 
be of a general character. The main 
enemies to human comfort are—intoler- 
ance, denigration, unjustifiable repeti- 

1 This alludes to some views of Sir Arthur's 
given in a conversation which I have not 
recorded, 
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tion, unjust criticism, uncalled-for pub- 
licity, pedantry, irrational conservatism, 
and the cultivation of hardness of cha- 
racter. 

It would be like giving out one of 
Blair’s sermons, just such as we used to 
have at Eton from Dr. Keate, and which 
we called “ Second-prose ”—a juvenile 
corruption for ‘“ Second-prayers” — to 
dilate much upon these topics; but I 
shall say a word or two upon each, 

Touching intolerance, it is compara- 
tively easy for men of large and tolerant 
nature to be tolerant, generally speak- 
ing. Their difficulty will ever be to 
be tolerant of intolerant people. Let 
them remember that intolerance is the 
twin sister of ignorance, and that they 
do not understand nor appreciate these 
intolerant people if they cannot tolerate 
them. 

Denigration. It may be very stupid 
in me, but I cannot understand the 
pleasure which people take in blacken- 
ing each other. In the first place, it 


is such an easy thing to do. The clever 
thing to do, is to find out people’s 


merits. I do not say this satirically ; 
but it is often the outer points of 
men’s characters—little foolish habits, 
modes of talk that are not agreeable, 
tiresome ways, unpleasant roughness on 
the surface, all which afford such easy 
opportunities for denigration, while, to 
discern the sterling worth and merit 
and kindness which there are in so 
many human beings (I believe in nearly 
all) does require nice observation, guided 
by a kindly imagination. 

I should not care so much about this 
denigration, if there were not always 
people ready to repeat to the person 
blackened all the dark and unpleasant 
things which others have said about 
him or her. 

Touching unjustifiable repetition, 
which makes so much mischief and 
destroys so much comfort in the world, 
I would only quote that good man, 
Thomas & Kempis, whom I have quoted 
before, and who says, “ Do not hasten 
to repeat even those things which you 
believe” (“ Nec audita, vel credita, mox 
ad aliorum aures effundere”). 
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With respect to unjust criticism. The 
world is full of this, and the critics little 
know what pain they occasion. I do 
not say that critics should be able to do 
the work they criticise, but really they 
ought to sympathise to some extent 
with whatever they criticise. Do they 
ever think how difficult it is to do 
anything? It is lucky that we come 
upon the fruits of other men’s work in 
former generations, when there was less 
criticism, for there is no knowing what 
good work might not have been stifled, 
if it had been subjected to the same 
ordeal of criticism which abounds in 
the present day. If we do not take 
care we shall enter into a Byzantine 
period of the world’s history, in which 
there is endless comment, and little or 
no original production. 

Now, for pedantry. This is one of 
the greatest enemies, in a small way, to 
human comfort ; it pervades every class 
of society. Scholars and official men 
are especially accused of it; but they 
are not more guilty than other people. 
How dreadfully pedantic doctors are, 
and railway officials, and, above all, 
servants.” A doctor would see his 
dearest friend die rather than interfere 
with another doctor, or presume to say 
that the treatment is not quite judicious. 
And I believe if a superior being, who 
had only observed our world from a 
distance, were obliged to come down and 
live amongst us, he would not be sur- 
prised at our stupidities and our cruelties 
—our wars for example—so much as he 
would be by all the pedantries, vanities, 
and conventionalities, by which we 
create so much discomfort. The utter- 
ances that would astonish him, until he 
became familiar with them, would be, 
“Tt is not my place to do this :” “It is 
not your place to do that :” “I think I 
ought to have been consulted :” “ It 
seems I am nobody now;” and the like. 
He would say to himself, “They are 
always tormenting themselves about 
trifle. They do not look at the sub- 
stance. They do not consider what 
things should be done ; but rather, how 
these things should be done according 
to certain narrow formularies.” 
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Now, for irrational conservatism. I 
am sure that I am fully alive to the 
advantages of conservatism. It is a 
grand thing, as some one has said, that 
in England we never wake up some fine 
morning and find from the newspapers 
that everything has changed, and that 
we are about to live under quite a new 
dynasty. But there is such a thing as 
irrational conservatism. An evil is 
fully proved to be an evil, and an obvious 
remedy is suggested to counteract it. 
You say to yourself, paraphrasing Shake- 
speare— 

*‘The times have been, 
That, when the brains were out, the 


thing would die, 
And there an end.” 


But no, it won’t die. It goes on spas- 
modically without brains, and continues 
to cause a great deal of practical dis- 
comfort. All this is the result of an 
irrational conservatism, prone to reject 
every new thing merely because it is new. 

Now I come to unreasonable pub- 
licity. Publicity in these days is too 
rapid, and not inquiring enough. There 
comes out a flaming attack against some 
poor man, based upon certain statements. 
In a day or two, the man generally con- 
tradicts some of these statements, and 
apparently with truth. But the mischief 
has been done. The accused person has 
been made very uncomfortable, for people 
are always in a great rage at being accused 
in any respect wrongfully. Now it occurs 
to me to ask, Why could not the accusing 
writer have made a little more investi- 
gation before he wrote the accusing 
article? I suppose the answer will be, 
that he must write to live, and he cannot 
make a living out of it if he is to take 
all this trouble in investigation. All I 
can say is, that as there seems to be a 
likelihood of publicity increasing greatly, 
an immense amount of discomfort will 
be caused, both to public and to private 
individuals, by rash and injurious pub- 
lications. 

I am now going to touch upon another 
subject, not before alluded to by me, 
and which I daresay you will take to be 
very fanciful in me, and somewhat effe- 
minate. Is there not a certain hardness 


in the English character which, instead 
of being repressed, is much cultivated 
in modern times? I scarcely know 
how to describe it—whether to class it 
as stoicism or cynicism, or any other 
ism ; but I perceive it, and feel it. No 
young man likes to show that he feels 
anything very much, or cares for 
anybody very much. Now you see 
from the literature of former ages that 
people then were not so reticent. I 
admit thatthere is something grand inthe 
Spartan-like endurance which enables 
you to let the fox gnaw you, without 
your making any unpolite allusion to 
the pain you suffer. But there is a 
wide distinction between this endurance 
and the reticence to which I have 
referred. If you constantly repress the 
expression of feelings, you will gradually 
cease to have these feelings. Now, for 
the comfort of the world—and it is 
that which I am advocating—it is de- 
sirable that we should know more of the 
better and more amiable parts of each 
other’s characters, and that amiability 
should not be diminished by the con- 
stant avoidance of the manifestation of 
it. Do you hear, Sir John? 


[Ellesmere nodded. ] 


I am afraid I have hitherto neglected 
to comment upon the rider which Sir 
John Ellesmere was good enough, with 
the consent of the company, to add to 
the title of my essay. I can only say 
that I shall never be happy or com- 
fortable in this world while the lower 
animals are treated as they are ; and I 
believe that mine is not an exceptional 
case, but that there are tens of thousands 
of human beings who feel exactly as I 
do. If you were to amend all other 
evils, and yet resolve to leave this un- 
touched, we should not be satisfied. It 
is an immense responsibility that Provi- 
dence has thrown upon us, in subjecting 
these sensitive creatures to our complete 
sway ; and I tremble at the thought of 
how poor an answer we shall have to 
give when asked the question how we 
have made use of the power entrusted 
to us over the brute creation. 











Ellesmere. According to Milverton, in 
order to make people comfortable, we are 
to praise them when they deserve it, even 
though we have the misfortune to live with 
them. Don’t pinch my arm, Lady Elles- 
mere! I praised you so much before we 
were married, that there is an immense 
balance of praise, still unaccounted for, that 
will never be deserved on your part. But I 
have not indulged Milverton to this extent, 
and therefore I can afford to say now that the 
essay is not despicable. Useful, too, it is. 
People come bothering me, even in court, 
and saying, ‘‘ How I wish I were you, having 
the pleasure of assisting at those essays and 
conversations which take place at Worth- 
Ashton.” And these people are wonderfully 
suggestive too, telling me what you should 
write about, and what I should talk about. 
Now I can answer them, “ My good fellows, 
only read his last essay, the very last that 
ever is to be, together with my talk upon 
it, and then you need not read any more, 
and need not bother me any more, for you 
will know exactly what we think upon every 
subject.” 

Now I will at once point out the things I 
agree with. I agree with what you say 
about government and education ; also about 
riches and religion. Indeed, what you said 
about riches and education was chiefly 
derived from me. 

By the way, with respect to religion, could 
you not have said something more about 
sermons? I have only heard three sermons 
in my life upon what may be called the daily 
topics of common life. Kindness to animals, 
gentleness and tolerance in domestic life, not 
ridiculing the young, not hurrying to repeat 
everything you hear, and several other 
topics that you dwelt upon, would make 
excellent subjects for sermons. Only the 
sermons must not be vague; they must 
not be Blairish ; they must condescend to 
details. The preacher must sometimes say, 
“T saw this or that the other day, and I 
must protest against it.” He must not be 
afraid of using common words, and must 
call a spade a spade, and not an agricul- 
tural implement. If he is going to speak 
against bribery at an election, he must use 
the word “ bribe” pretty plainly. 

“Tt is no doubt, my Christian brethren, 
a thing to be greatly reprehended that 
when a person is admitted to exercise the 
privilege connected with a great trust, held 
for the good of the community at large, 
and for the welfare of our holy religion, he 
should, in an unseemly manner, betray that 
trust for the sake of any creature comfort, or 
endanger his soul by yielding to the desire 
of the natural man for filthy lucre, when 
No. 109.—vo.. x:x. 
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lucre of any kind cannot be honourably or 
virtuously conjoined with the due exercise 
of this important privilege.” 

What poor man discerns in that sentence 
any allusion to pots of beer and five-pound 
notes for his vote? He perceives that 
somebody has done wrong, or will do wrong. 
Naturally he thinks it is the squire, and he 
goes away saying, “Parson have a-been 
giving of it to the squire this morning, he 
have.” 

Sir Arthur. I perceive a great opening 
for “ filthy lucre” to be gained by Sir John 


Ellesmere, if he would but write a series of 


skeleton sermons. 

Ellesmere. I will do it when I have 
time, and you shall have a presentation 
copy, Sir Arthur, I think they might even 
be of nse to you when you are composing 
sonnets, 

There is one thing you have omitted, 
Milverton, as regards the art of making 
men comtortable. I shan’t be comfortable 
until you give me some good plays to go to, 
played by great players. It is true there is 
always the House of Commons, which 
Charles II. said was as good as a play ; but 
I want something beyond that. 

Mauleverer. Yes; 1 like a good play. 
It is the only time one thoroughly forgets 
one’s private miseries. 

Cranmer. I don’t care much about plays. 

Mrs. Milverton. I think they are the 
most enjoyable things in the world. 

Milverton. I will tell you a very foolish 
thing that is often said, even by very clever 
men, about playgoing. They say, “ Why 
care to go and see Shakspeare acted? 
Can’t you read it in your closet?” Now 
this appears to me such nonsense. 

Ellesmere. Yes, it is. I don’t believe 
that anybody thoroughly understands a 
great play until he has seen it acted. 

Milverton. If there is anything in the 
world that I think I know well, it is Mac- 
beth. I knew it when I was six years old, 
for my mother used to spend hour after hour, 
and day after day, in teaching it to me, 
and making me play it with her; but when 
I came to see a great actress in Lady 
Macbeth’s part— Helen Faucit—new lights 
burst in upon me, and | saw what a delicate 
and refined fiend Lady Macbeth could be. 

Ellesmere. Yes, 1 know, Milverton, that 
is a theory of yours, that “ Lady Macbeth” 
is her best part; but I differ from you, 
and think that in “ Rosalind” is her greatest 
triumph. Now I will tell you what I think 
is one of that lady’s greatest merits as an 
actress. It is that she is not always quite 
the same. Of course her main conception 
of the part does not much vary ; but there 
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will be particular touches—new felicities— 
evolved in each representation. She gives 
me the notion of one to whom her part is 
always fresh, because, like the characters of 
all persons who are good for anything, it is, 
in fact, an inexhaustible subject of study. 

Sir Arthur. Well, now, I like her in the 
Lady of Lyons. She it was who made the 
Pauline. I remember seeing her act with 
Macready in that play, and I never was 
more delighted in my life. 

Ellesmere. You see now what a pleasure 
is lost to us if we neglect the drama. I 
shan’t be comfortable, Milverton, until you 
have the kindness to restore that to us—an 
easy matter, of course, for such a genius as 
you are. 

But to revert to Milverton’s speech. I 
quite agree with what he said about the 
iniquity of adding undeserved honours to 
riches. Riches ought to have no effect over 
the distribution of honours and dignities. 
All merit throughout the world receives an 
insult and a discouragement when a rich man 
receives an honour on account of his riches. 

Sir Arthur. As to discouragement, I 
differ from you. 

Milverton. And so do I. 

Sir Arthur. The men who do anything 
that is worth doing, seldom think about 
reward of any kind. You can get their 
best work from them, whether you treat 
them well or ill. 

Milverton. Quite true, Sir Arthur. We 
should confer honours upon them, not so 
much for their sakes as for ours. And not 
for ours in a worldly or acquisitive point of 
view, for, as you say, we shall get their best 
work from them, whether we reward them 
or not. 

Cranmer. I don’t know. They knock 
pretty hard at the doors of the Treasury 
sometimes. 

Mauleverer. Yes; after their work is done. 

Ellesmere. Let us proceed with the dis- 
cussion on the essay. How severe Milverton 
Was upon our present mode of building and 
decorating. I think some general principles 
might have been enounced there—such as 
that celebrated one of Pugin’s, Do not 
concenl the construction.” The mischief 
that is done by concealing the construction 
is immense. 

Let us each invent a maxim. Of course 
it will only be partially true, as all maxims 
are. Let us be silent for five minutes. 
Walk about if you like (my locomotive 
thoughts are always best), and then each of 
us shall propound his or her nostrum in 
the form of a maxim. 


[We agreed to do so, and in five 


minutes were re-seated and ready to 
produce our maxims.] 


Ellesmere. Of course I am ready first, 
and mine will be the wisest maxim. Never 
mind the outside. 

Lady Ellesmere. Avoid uniformity. 

Ellesmere. Very good. What an ad- 
vantage it is to live with clever people : 
how it sharpens the wits! I almost think 
I shall change my maxim into, Find out 
clever people, and insist upon living with 
them. 

Lady Ellesmere. One would think I had 
followed John about before we were mar- 
ried, and had implored him to allow me to 
live in the light of his sagacity, and to sun 
myself in the warmth of his tender nature. 

Ellesmere. You gave clear proof of your 
good sense in doing it. Why deny it? 
What do you say, Mauleverer/ What is 
your maxim ? 

Mauleverer. No artificial surfaces of any 
kind. 

Ellesmere. That is grand, but there 
must be many exceptions—gilding, for 
instance. 

Cranmer. 
hold property. 

Ellesmere. Tyrannous, and inadmissible 
I fear ; but very suggestive. What do you 
say, Milverton? We expect something 
very good from you, as it is your especial 
subject. 

Milverton. Never do anything in build- 
ing which cannot give a good account of 
itself. 

Ellesmere. A splendid moral maxim! 
but is it not a little remote from bricklaying 
and plastering ? 

Milverton. IT really do not know how to 
sum up what I mean in one maxim, but I 
will endeavour to explain. 

The other day, before we left London, I 
took a walk. I came upon some masons 
busily chipping holes in some blocks of stone 
at the basement of a grand house ; making, 
in short, little dust-pans for the London 
dirt to accumulate in. This was done, I 
believe, because at the Pitti Palace, in 
Florence, the architect had, doubtless to 
save trouble, used rough and _ indented 
blocks of stone. Now what account could 
these little dust-pans give of themselves ? 

Then I saw a house with three huge 
brick pilasters rising nearly to the roof, but 
not quite, and all that they supported was 
a beam of wood fantastically and ridicu- 
Jously ornamented. What account could 
those pilasters give of themselves ? 

Then I paid a visit, and was shown into 
a fine room with a coved ceiling. There 


No house to be built on lease- 
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were seventy-eight half-brackets, which, if 
they had been completed, would have had 
to support four beams of wood, which had 
manifestly other support. These semi- 
brackets were elaborately carved, and 
abounded in leaves. They were splendid 
receptacles for dust and dirt. The only 
account they could give of themselves would 
be that they were put up to accommodate 
spiders. Indeed the benevolent attention 
paid in house decorations to the judicious 
lodgment of spiders is quite marvellous. I 
wish people, when they were building, pro- 
vided as carefully for the accommodation of 
servants, 

Ellesmere. The illustrations are good, but 
the maxim remains somewhat vague and 
obscure, according to my judgment. What 
do you say, Sandy? 

Johnson. Let every house in the country, 
and, where possible, in London, have a good 
large playroom, separated from the house by 
a passage having double doors at each end 
of it. 

Ellesmere. Elevate Sandy upon a tub, 
send at once for Theed or Woolner, and 
have a statue made of Sandy, with a battle- 
dore in his hand. It is a most judicious 
suggestion that he has contributed. 

What a place that room would be to send 
children to on rainy days, and whenever 
their irrepressible animal spirits keep the 
nerves of the elder people in a state of 
anxious quivering ! 

N.B. (and this would make that playroom 
an earthly paradise) it should be an under- 
stood thing that the family are not “at 
home” to visitors, when they are in the play- 
room. 

Sir Arthur. What a place for private 
theatricals, without upsetting the rest of the 
house ! 

Ellesmere. No foolish flowers to be put 
there to take up room. It should be big 
enough for croquet, while battledore and 
shuttlecock and children’s hoops should 
revel in it. ; 

Milverton. What a place it would be 
for a good jovial dinner to one’s poor neigh- 
bours after a cricket-match or an archery- 
meeting ! 

Lady Ellesmere. Whata place to practise 
archery in ! 

Milverton. I will engage to build it out 
of the expensive and ugly tollies —— 

Ellesmere. Which would, of course, be 
committed, if you were not entrusted with 
the building of the house. 

Sir Arthur. Another good point is that 
there would be much less space required in 
the ordinary reception rooms, if one had such 
a room as this for extraordinary occasions. 


Ellesmere. You are all going into too 
much grandeur. Sandy and I mean this 
room to be roughly constructed and attached 
to houses of very moderate calibre ; and, if 
we were left alone for a fortnight, without 
being bothered with essays, and had one 
carpenter attached to us, we would knock 
up something of the kind here. 

Now, Mrs. Milverton, what is your 
maxim ? 

Mrs. Milverton. I will give wp the play- 
room, though with great regret, if you will 
only give me two rooms, separated, in a 
similar manner to that which Mr. Johnson 
proposes, from the house, to be used in case 
of illness, and especially in case of infectious 
illness. 

Ellesmere. An excellent idea! But you 
must put it in the form of a maxim. 

Mrs. Milverton. Leonard, do put it for 
me. You know | am not clever in putting 
things. 

Milverton. Mrs. Milverton wishes to say 
that Every house should be so arranged as to 
contain a domestic infirmary. 

Ellesmere. Well, you are all very clever! 
and have offered a heap of good suggestions, 

As I proposed the game, I think I ought 
to be allowed to have another turn. 


[We all assented. ] 


Then I say, When you are building, think 
of the comfort of your servants, even before 
you think of your own. 


|‘ Hear, hear,” from Mr. Milverton 
and Sir Arthur.] 


My first maxim, however, was the great 
one. I really am proud of it. I should 
like it to be commemorated in my epitaph. 
By the way, as this is Milverton’s last essay, 
it would be a very appropriate thing if I 
were to give you a sketch of what my epi- 
taph should be. I think it should run thus. 
Give me your pencil, Sandy; let me write 
it out :-— 

He was a sound lawyer ; 
And, by a peculiar felicity, 
Not uncommon to great advocates, 
The side on which he argued 
Happened always to be 
The side of justice and of truth. 
He never beat his wife, though she was often 
Very provoking. 

He was an endurable friend, 
And, in a dull country house, 
Was worth a deal of money 
As a guest. 

He was a good master to his dogs, 
A persevering fisherman, 

A powerful singer ; 
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And when he borrowed books, he always 
Took care to return them. 
The grand maxim, 

Never Minp tHe Ovrtsipe, 
Which has improved the Art of Building 
Throughout the world, 

And which has tended to dignity and purify 
All other departments in human life, 
Was his’n. 


Sr Arthur. Excellent! But there must 
be a Latin quotation somewhere. 

Ellesmere. Oh, ah! Latin. Yes, I have it. 
“Quis tulerit Gracchos de seditione que- 
rentes,” 

Sir Arthur. I must be very stupid, I 
suppose ; but I do not see the appropriate- 
ness. 

Mauleverer. 

Ellesmere. Nor1; but it will set people 
thinking. They will say I used it in some 
great speech, and that, as it had never been 
heard in the House of Commons before, it 
completely crushed Mr. Disraeli, or Mr. 
Glidstone. 

Sir Arthur. No: say something of which 
nobody can make any meaning, such as 
“ Sed memor quia immemor” (“ But mindful, 
becuse unmindful,” ladies). 

Milverton. No: turn it this way, “ Im- 
memor quia memor” (“ Unmindful because 
mindful”), and then a very subtle interpre- 
tation might be given. Don't you know that, 
when you know a person very well, and 
love him or her very much, you have more 
difficulty in recalling his or her countenance 
than that of any ordinary person ? 

Ellesmere. That is too fine-drawn. I 
stick to my Gracchi. 

But is not my epitaph modest and touch- 
ing? I could almost myself shed tears for 
the loss of such a man. I do not say that 
I was a perfect friend, but only an endwrable 
one. And then how exquisitely my honesty, 
carefulness, and general propriety of con- 
duct are indicated in what is said about the 
returning of borrowed books ! Some people 
might think there is a little flattery in the 
words “ powerful singer,” but I know that 
Lady Ellesmere always goes out of the room 
when I begin to sing, and I conclude that 
her exit is from an excess of pleasure that 
requires solitude to moderate it. 


Nor I. 


[I observed that Lady Ellesmere did 
not say anything, and looked grave. 
Women do not like this kind of jesting 
about serious subjects, such as epitaphs. 
Sir John saw this too, and immodiately 
turned intoanother branch of the subject. | 


Ellesmere. What you said about pedantry, 


Milverton, was not bad, but I think it was 
muddled up in your mind with other things, 
and, if you examined the matter, you would 
find that what you disapproved of, was a 
mixture of pedantry and insolence. 

Sir Arthur. Resulting in disobligingness, 
which is but too common everywhere. 

Ellesmere. Everybody knows, and Lady 
Ellesmere better than anybody, that I am 
the least offendable of mortal men. But I 
have been offended thrice in my life, and in 
each case it was by an official personage. 
Mark you that, Sir Arthur and Mr. Cran- 
mer. 

Milverton. Let us hear all about it. I 
can hardly imagine your being offended with 
anybody. 

Ellesmere. The guilty official personages 
were the croupier of a gaming-table, a 
young woman in a refreshment-room at a 
railway-station, and an Under-Secretary of 
State. 

Mauleverer. How came you to be on 
such terms with a croupier as to be offended? 

Ellesmere. Don’t be alarmed! I never 
lost a penny at a gaming-table in my life. 
When once I am convinced that the odds, 
in however small a degree, are against me, 
not a thaler would I venture. But I met 
this fellow in some reading-room, and I asked 
him to do me some little service, such 
as one man may reasonably ask another, 
to show me where the bell was, or to be 
good enough to indicate to me the way to 
the hotel of the Three Knaves, or to allow 
me to have the Kolnischer Zeitung when he 
had done with it. 

He intimated to me that people mustn’t 
speak to people if people had not been 
introduced to people, and snubbed me en- 
tirely. He was the most insolent of the 
three. 

She was the haughtiest. I was foolish 
and tiresome enough, seeing a largely-spread 
board, to wish for something to eat and to 
drink. The young lady was apparently 
absorbed in writing an epic poem. She 
looked over my head, as Dickens describes, 
“into the far distance,” and yet I felt ‘she 
saw this tiresome person. I never was cut 
so dead in my life. I went away hungry 
and thirsty; but I found another damsel 
who was gracious and kind to me, and gave 
me a bun, from the stifling effect of which I 
have not yet fully recovered. Oh, she was 
haughty, I can tell you, that first young 
woman ! 

Now for my third snubbing. My time is 
too highly appreciated for me to bestow ii 
unnecessarily ; but I had to represent some 
grievance—I think it was for some consti- 
tuents—to the ——- Office. 
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I made my way, not without difficulty, to 
the Under-Secretary—not without difficulty 
too, from the many interruptions, did I 
contrive to state my case. Then he com- 
menced snubbing me fearfully. You will 
think I was in a rage. Nothing of the kind. 
Au odd idea struck me while he was talk- 
ing, that amused me all the time. 

Did you ever hear the story of Mrs. Sid- 
dons, “ How gat he there?” You don’t 
know it? Well, she heard some one say of 
a Frenchman that he was in his bureau. 
Her ideas of a bureau were not of a room, 
but of a piece of furniture, and so the great 
tragic actress naturally exclaimed, “ How 
gat he there ?” 

And so, too, all the time I was listening 
to this gentleman’s objurgations, I was 
saying to myself, “ How gat you there ? 
What Minister originally took you out of 
the ruck of men?” I say originally, because 
when once a man has got anything, he 
rises afterwards by a kind of routine, in 
parliamentary official life, as well as in the 
permanent civil service. 

And then I thought of Milverton. He 
once wrote a story—the best thing he ever 
did write, to my mind. By the way, he 
will not live in future days by anything he 
has written that the public has read as his ; 
but if he does survive in men’s minds it will 


be by some obscure thing he has written, 
which neither he nor the public has taken 
any account of. 


Milverton. Thank you, Ellesmere ! 

Ellesmere. Oh, where was I? 

Milverton. That’s so like Ellesmere ; he 
has often so many persons on his hands to 
attack—in this case the croupier, the re- 
freshment girl, the Under-Secretary, the 
Minister who first noticed him, and my 
unfortunate self—that he hardly knows 
where he is, and whom he is mauling. 

Ellesmere. Oh, yes: I know where I 
was. Milverton wrote a story about some 
people who were always obliged to speak 
the truth when it was dark. I began to 
fear that I was one of these people. It was 
a November day when I saw the Under- 
Secretary, and, though only four o’clock (I 
was on my way to the House) the shades of 
evening were coming on, A nervous dread 
seized me lest I should be obliged to tell 
my thoughts, and ask the Under-Secretary, 
“How gat you there?” I hurriedly took 
my departure. 

That man was the rudest of the three. 

But, seriously speaking—tor I mean that 
all my stories should bear closely on the 
subject—this illustrates what I mean. 

These three people were probably pedants. 
The croupier had a pedantic idea of acquaint- 
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anceship—the Under-Secretary of 0 ficial 
work—the refreshment-girl about giving 
refreshments. I have no doubt I did some- 
thing that was out of due course: asked 
for coffee at a wrong time, or committed 
some solecism in refreshment manners. I 
daresay they were all pedants, but they 
were ill-conditioned people too. Pedantry 
is not so harmful as you would make out ; 
and besides, you often mistake a necessary 
“em or an inevitable division of 
abour, for mere pedantry. 

Sir Arthur. I really think that, when a 
man has written his own epitaph, it indicates 
a great desire on his purt for rest and quiet- 
ness. I am sure, therefore, that Sir John 
will be very much obliged to me if I take up 
the running in his stead, and offer what few 
objections occur to me. 

I think you are all too much inclined to 
look at what is physical. What you have 
said about houses is very good ; but, really, 
man is too great a creature to be made very 
comfortable merely by comfortable houses. 
I like best what Milverton said about social 
and domestic intercourse. 

How many human beings, Mr. Cranmer, 
were there found to be in the British Islands 
on the occasion of the last census ¢ 

Cranmer. 29,423,628 ; I know you will 
believe in my odd figures. 

Sir Arthur. Divide that number roughly 
by four, and it will come to something like 
7,000,000, I have no doubt, then, that 
there are, at this moment, 7,000,000 of mis- 
understandings’ in the British Isles. You 
know what I mean by misunderstandings ; 
—that A thinks that he has reason to think 
that B thinks meanly of him ; and that B 
thinks that C said something very unkind 
about him behind his back; and that E is 
sure that F has prejudiced G against him, 
for G has never been so friendly with him 
since he (G) made F’s acquaintance ; and 
so it goes on, through innumerable alpha- 
bets. Now this habit of self-tormenting 
might be considerably diminished by judi- 
cious education. Here is a thing, too, for 
preachers to preach against. 

Milverton. The mischief chiefly arises 
from a kind of modesty—from a keen 
sense in most people of their own short- 
comings and deficiencies. If people would 
only exercise their imagination in imagin- 
ing that others think as well and as 
kindly of them (and this is surely not a 
great stretch of imagination) as they do of 
these others, the world would be a much 
more comfortable place to live in. The 
agonies that sensitive people invent—no, 
absolutely create—for themselves are as 
astounding in magnitude as they are inge- 
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nious in conception. I have seen the tears 
start into the eyes of a child on its being 
called by some new name of affection which 
it did not understand. Now, though a 
very humble, what a striking instance this 
is of the misery of misunderstanding. 

Sir Arthur. A great French writer, I 
think it was Eugéne Sue, said, “ Tout par- 
donner, cest tout comprendre.” I would 
rather he had turned it the other way, and 
had said, “Tout compre ndre, cest tout par- 
donner.” For, in truth, one would never be 
angry with anybody, if one understood him 
or her thoroughly. Now there is not time 
to understand them thoroughly. One must 
trust a great deal to the imagination : and 
therefore, I say, educate the imagination to 
believe that people are saying many favour- 
able things of John behind his back.! 

Ellesmere. I know a John who never 
indulges in this fond imagination, and yet 
does not make himself very miserable by 


fretting over what he imagines people may 


be saying of him. 

Sir Arthur. Iwas going on to say that 
we do not make enough of, or give sufficient 
encouragement to, pleasantness in people. I 
know I am only saying here what Milverton 
would say, and indeed what he has said 
elsewhere ; but I do not think he gave the 
just weight to such topics in his speech, and 
that he, like the rest of you, dwelt too much 
on material comforts. He led you from the 
senate or the school to the social circle and 
the home; but I want to deal with the 
man himself, and with his modes of thought, 
if I am to make him “comfortable.” And I 
believe that a great deal can be done by 
training, especially by early training, to 
habituate our minds to “comfortable” modes 
of thought. 

To illustrate how rare a thing is pleasant- 
ness of demeanour. I knew a lady who 
received, as it is called, London society very 
extensively. This lady was a comely, cozy 
woman, “fair, fat, and forty,” and one of 
those persons in whom others inevitably con- 
fide, and to whom they come and tell their 
grievances. 

One day I was alone with her, when she 
began to talk of her experience of the world. 
I listened very attentively. 

“ Now, as regards you men,” she said, 
“what a number of clever and intelligent 
men there are! A clever man is no rarity ! 
Also, what a number of good people there 


1 I did not understand this expression, but 
afterwards found out that it was anciently a 
way by which a man delicately alluded to 
favourable things that had been said about him- 
self, “* Dicebant multa favorabilia de Johanne.” 
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are ; people (perhaps of rough, queer, awk- 
ward exterior) who give no sign of their 
goodness and kindheartedness, but who, on 
the contrary, “from the cradle to the grave,” 
are misunderstood ; and who are very cross, 
too, at being misunderstood, when it is 
really their own fault, or rather the fault of 
their training. But if you want to know 
what is a rarity among men, it is a pleasant 
man—one who is safe, who never makes, 
nor takes, needless offence ; who brings out 
the best points of other people. I assure 
you, Sir Arthur, when one has to give many 
parties, one learns to value such persons 
very much, and to discern that they are 
highly gifted.” 

I never forgot this conversation, and have 
ever since been looking about for pleasant 
people. The lady was quite right: they are 
the rarities. Double their number, and the 
world would be much more “ comfortable.” 

Now, don’t come down upon me by saying 
that a man must be somewhat false, or too 
much given to assent to everything that 
everybody says, in order to be a pleasant 
companion. Falseness, or insincere assent, 
is immediately perceived, and destroys 
pleasantness of intercourse, instead of 
creating it. But a pleasant man can dissent 
from you heartily and earnestly, without 
giving the least cause for offence. Of course 
no man is pleasant who is not truthful. Now 
a disagreeable man will often dissent from 
you from the mere love of opposition, and 
you do not call that untruthful, whereas it 
is the essence of falsehood, and you never 
know what the man’s opinions really are, 
because he is so given to object to everything 
that anybody else says. 

Milverton. I agree with every word you 
say, Sir Arthur; but do not blame me for 
not having introduced all these things into 
my speech; if I had done so, I should have 
spoken from breakfast-time till dinner-time. 

Ellesmere. I must revive, and return to 
this dull earth ; for 1 have something very 
good to say. I object to a species of ill- 
natured ridicule which is very rife in these 
days, and which goes by the vulgar name of 
“ chaff.” I have heard the most ill-natured 
things said chaffingly. 

Mauleverer. Well! IfI ever! 

Sir Arthur. Upon my word, Ellesmere, 
we must revert to the Latin of your epitaph, 
and exclaim :—“ Quis tulerit Ellesmere, de 
chaffatione querentem.” 

Ellesmere. And I must revert to what you 
say about misunderstandings. I will knock 
off, at once, some four or five units from 
your seven millions of misunderstandings, 
for I dare say there are four or five foolish 
people who misunderstand me. Cranmer 
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did, for one; but that’s all over. I never 
say anything that can hurt anybody of 
any sense. Half an hour ago, I said some- 
thing to Milverton about his works which 
might be taken to be an unpleasant saying, 
whereas it was a high compliment ; delicately 
veiled, I admit, but still a high compliment. 
Other people valued his well-known works’; 
I, for my part, delight most in those 
which are at present obscure. All my 
displiments (if I may coin « word for the 
occasion) are (when unmasked) highly com- 
plimentary. 

Lady Ellesmere. There never were masks, 
then, so like real flesh and blood. 

Ellesmere. It is very kind of you, my 
lady, to point out how well the thing is done, 
and that the deception is so like real life ; 
and yet, as I contend, it does not deceive 
anybody. The birds do not come and peck 
at my picture: they merely say to one 
another, “ How well Sir John paints his 
cherries! It is quite a treat to look at 
them.” 

Now, for goodness’ sake do admit that there 
is a gulf so wide between fun and ill-nature 
that no Curtius can fill it up. Don’t think 
you are going to make men comfortable by 
making them dull. 

Mauleverer. I am going to have my 
“ innings ” now, and I shall presume to take 


= back to avery grave part of the subject. 
ou may try to improve individual men as 
much as you like, but I can tell you that 
they will always be iittle, spiteful, vain, 
sensitive, backbiting creatures. 

Now I think you may possibly do some- 
thing to make governments wiser, and so 


improve the comfort of mankind. I do not 
wish to be censorious, but the statesmen of 
modern days do not seem to me to be well- 
educated for statesmanship—to be well 
grounded in the things it most behoves them 
to know. A signal proof of this seems to 
me to be, that all great measures are carried 
by the very men who began by opposing them. 
I will not use the ugly words “ renegades ” 
and “ apostates;” but, to use parliamentary 
language, I will say that the best measures 
are carried by gentlemen “who have seen 
reason, and are not ashamed to own it, for 
greatly modifying their opinions on this 
important subject,” which generally means 
that they have come right round. 

I know full well that to make too much 
of mere consistency is a great mistake ; but 
it does occur to me as a subject of regret 
that statesmen should not have apprehended 
the drift of certain main lines of policy. 
Now I must speak a little egotistically, but 
it will illustrate what I mean. When I was 
a@ young man, and thought it likely that I 
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should some day or other be in parliament, 
the great noise was beginning to be made 
about Free-trade and the Corn-laws. I said 
to myself, I will study these questions for 
myself: and I did study them carefully. 
I came to the conclusion, which was not 
particularly welcome to me, that the prin- 
ciples of Free-trade must prevail, and that 
the Corn-laws must be abolished. Now, 
really, I cannot help giving myself, and 
others who did as I did, more credit for 
statesmanlike views than those men who 
filled a much greater place in the world, but 
who seemed to be very deaf to sound reason- 
ing, and never to have looked into things 
for themselves. I cannot respect them so 
much for their inconsistency, whatever merit 
it may have, as I should have done for their 
sagacity, if they had been consistently right 
from the first. 

Another point has struck me about states- 
men. Sometimes they do not seem to be 
equal to the clever men outside, or even to 
the general body of ordinary men, for that 
is the point. A Cabinet, perhaps consisting 
of really clever men, puts forth something 
which gods, men, and omnibus-drivers pro- 
test against, not only as a thing bad in 
itself, but which has also this disadvantage, 
that it cannot possibly be carried. That 
good sense which forms the best part of what 
we call “the public mind” seems sometimes 
to have no representative amongst even 
first-class statesmen. This has really puzzled 
me. Iam not speaking satirically at all, but 
very earnestly, and I hope humbly. Do 
explain this phenomenon to me. 

Cranmer. Let me answer him. You 
seem to forget, Mauleverer, that these things 
you object to, which are put forth by states- 
men, and which, as you say, are discovered 
to be foolish, even by common-place persons, 
are the results of compromise. Now, every 
compromise is easily attackable. Your 
common-place man has nobody whom he is 
obliged to consult. His views are there- 
fore uncompromising and clear. You would 
see what modifications he would have to 
make if he had to act with others, instead 
of merely talking out his own views, upon 
his own responsibility alone. 

Sir Arthur. Itseems but fair to consider 
this. 

Milverton. Still, does there not remain 
an important residuum of truth in what 
Mr. Mauleverer has stated ? 

Sir Arthur. Perhaps ; but much less, I 
think, than you imagine. 

Lady Ellesmere. Now may I not take up 
the running, or have the innings, to use the 
elegant phrases which you gentlemen adopt, 
and make my comment upon the speech / 
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How was it, Leonard, that you did not 
say anything about marriage, upon which, 
surely, so much of comfort or discomfort 
depends ? 

Milverton. My dear Mildred, are you 
going to be unreasonable too, like the rest of 
them? To discourse properly on such a 
subject would have required a long speech, 
and who is to make such a speech? An 
unmarried man cannot, for want of ex- 
perience, and a married man will not ; con- 
sequently there has been very little written 
or said about marriage, if we except Jeremy 
Taylor's celebrated sermon, which is worth 
listening to. 

I will tell you something which occurs to 
me, but it has reference to love-making rather 
than to marriage. I think that some of you 
women make a point of being too reserved 
and too reticent in the expression of your 
feelings, or rather of neglecting to give any 
intimation of what those feelings might be, 
and so, many a marriage, that might have 
proved very happy, has been prevented. 

Ellesmere. 1 quite agree with Milverton 
that, considering the greater natural modesty 
anc timidity of men, women should make 
more of an advance than they do. What 
would have become of me if Mildred had not 
been somewhat different from the rest of her 
sex! “You know how it all happened ? 

“ Johnny !” she said (I did think that a 
little familiar, and that she might have con- 
tented herself with “ John”), “Johnny! you 
are intolerable to most men, and nearly to 
all women ; but you are not so very intole- 
rable to me. I don’t mind, if you don’t. 
Pevotty is willing.” 

What could i do, but close at once with 
the proposition, and say, “ Barkis is willing, 
and has been for many a long day”? And 
so it ended; no, it didn’t end there; I 
always do what the books tell me to do—I 
believe in books—and so down I knelt and 
kissed her hand. And here we are, not 
more miserable than other married people. 
Oh, it’s a capital instance of the advantage of 
women coming forward. Speaking on the 
part of men, having received a “* brief,” 
marked with a large fee, and intituled 
“Mankind in general v. Mauleverer and 
Others,” I say we should not mind at all if 
women would take the leading part in love 
affairs. 

Lady Ellesmere. I think I need not 
contradict this statement. The Court is too 
well aware of my learned friend’s power of 
statement, which is nearly equal in truth 
and accuracy to his “ powerful singing.” 
Johnny’s audacity (I suppose I may call him 
Johnny now) is too well known for it to be 
supposed that it was wanting to him on any 


occasion. Their lordships, I am sure, are so 
far with me. 

Milverton. Have you anything to say, 
Johnson ? for, if not, I shall commence my 
speech in reply. 

Johnson. I have something to say, but 

it is not quite relevant to the subject. 
’ Ellesmere. Say it, Sandy. Hang rele- 
vancy and consistency, and all other strait- 
laced inventions for tying up the tongues of 
men. 

Johnson. No, I shall postpone it to 
another time. 

Milverton. Have you anything you wish 
to say, Blanche ? 

Mrs. Milverton. No, dear; I agree, 
chiefly, with what Sir Arthur has said. 

Milverton. Then, I suppose, I may com- 
mence my reply. 

In the first place, Ellesmere sneered at me 
about repetition. 


{I did not hear Sir John say anything 
of the kind: I suppose it was an aside. } 


I shall begin with a story. 

I was travelling with one of the leading 
men of the extreme Liberal party in Ireland, 
a man of great eloquence, and it was at 
a time when O’Connell was in full force, 
and creating immense agitation for repeal. 
“ What a great man he is!” said my friend. 
“Ts there any man who can repeat the same 
thing over and over again in the way that 
he does? You do not see the greatness that 
there is in that. If you or I, poor creatures, 
were to have said the same thing once or 
twice, however appropriate, should we not 
be too shamefaced to say it again ?— 


‘ Hereditary bondsmen, know ye not, 
Who would be free, themselves must strike 
the blow ?’ 


Now could you ‘hereditary bondsmen’ them 
more than once or twice in your life? You 
know you couldn’t. Whereas O’Connell can 
and will do so a hundred times. Those 
lines exactly convey his meaning, and he is 
not going to waste his time in searching for 
what would be sure to do not quite so well.” 

What my Irish friend said made a deep 
impression upon me, and when I am draw- 
ing back from a word, or a phrase, or a 
sentiment, merely because I have said it 
once or twice before, I mutter to myself, 
‘** Hereditary bondsmen, know ye not,” and 
on I go with my word or my phrase, which 
happens to suit me now as it suited me 
before. Have I not answered you, Master 
Ellesmere ? 


[Ellesmere made a shrug of negation, 
but said nothing. } 
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I should like now to add a few words 
in explanation of my speech. I do not 
think I made very clear what I meant by 
unreasonable conservatism. I will give an 
instance. A man who has given consider- 
able attention to the poor, and has been 
noted for benevolence, tells me that it would 
be an immense advantage if wages were 
paid in the middle of the week instead of 
at the end. I thought I knew something 
about this matter, but when I came to talk 
with this man, I found there were advan- 
tages, in the plan he —— that had 
entirely escaped me. Look, for instance, 
how much longer time the poor woman 
would have for laying out her husband’s 
wages to advantage. Whereas, under the 
present system of paying on a Saturday, 
she has scarcely any choice given her; for 
recollect that Sunday is the feast day: the 
day for which meat is bought. 

Then another thing that you would never 
have thought of is, that no extra blaze of 
gas would be brought on, like there now is 
on a Saturday night, for the purpose of 
selling an inferior article under the deceiv- 
ing influence of that extra light. Well, 
this man had two great establishments ; 
one in town, and ore in the country. At 
one he succeeded, but at the other conser- 
vatism, as he told me, was too strong for him. 

Now, take another instance,—the locking 
of the doors of railway carriages. I never 
met with a man who could give me valid 
reasons for the continuance of that practice 
that almost everybody wishes to be discon- 
tinued. I believe that the reason mainly 
adduced for the practice is, that some mad- 
man might jump out while the train is in 
motion. But what a one-sided madman he 
must be, for the doors are only locked on 
one side. Bring the people of England to 
the poll on this question, and not one in 
one hundred thousand would vote for this 
locking up—except, perhaps, the madmen. 
They might naturally enough vote with the 
directors. 

But the thing having been done once, 
irrational conservatism comes in, and years 
pass away before the thing can be undone. 

Take another instance,—we mend our 
roads with rough stones, and omit to press 
them down properly. This injures our 
horses, spoils our carriage - wheels, and 
annoys ourselves ; and, moreover, is a great 
detriment to the road. But to bring a 
heavy roller over these stones would be a 
Whig-Radical device, and irrational con- 
servatism shudders at it. 

Now I come to Sir Arthur’s remarks. Of 
course, if it had been an essay or a speech 
chiefly directed to the government of the 
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man’s own mind, I should have dwelt much 
more upon the art of making men more 
comfortable in their minds. I should have 
mentioned, for instance, what I have said 
before, about the folly of hating, and of 
imagining evils for, others, upon this 
ground alone, that, exercise your imagina- 
tion as much as you will, you cannot ima- 
gine anything which is sure to do your 
enemy, if you are stupid enough and extra- 
vagant enough to indulge in such a luxury 
as an enemy, any harm. 

I should have endeavoured to deal with 
envy and jealousy in a similar way: but I 
was not speaking about the passions, but 
about the possible comforts of mankind. 

Finally, I should like to say something 
more about communism, I fear I shall be 
misunderstood in what I said about that. 
I do certainly think that some of the advan- 
tages which communists aim at might be 
gained by central government, which, in my 
judgment, is bound to undertake that good 
for individuals which they cannot possibly 
compass by individual exertion. 

But now, following the line of Sir Arthur, 
I will show that there is a much larger and 
higher communism in my mind—the com- 
munism of sympathy that should pervade 
all classes. 

What is the great misery of each indivi- 
dual man? Isolation. “No losses but of 
my making, no tears but of my shedding,” 
says Shylock, being himself, partly from his 
own fault, and partly from the fault of 
cruel prejudices, one of the most isolated 
of beings. 

You all know those words in the “Flauto 
Magico” which I admire so much. I have 
often repeated them to you, and (“ Here- 
ditary bondsmen, know ye not?”) I shall 
repeat them again. The words which please 
me most are— 


“Fra noi ciascun divide 
1’ affanno ed il piacer,” 

What a comfort it would be to human life 
if men felt they could divide their sorrows 
with other men, and how willingly they 
would then allow those others to partake 
their joys ! Ofcourse, I know that, upon this 
earth, snch a state of things is impossible. 
The only approach that can be made to it is 
by sympathy, and sympathy must grow 
with knowledge. Changing and enlarging 
a little your French proverb, I would say— 
“ Tout comprendr ec'est tout aimer.” 


We dined together, and everybody 
tried, at least everybody except Sir 
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John Ellesmere, to make the evening 
go off cheerfully ; but it was mani- 
festly an effort, and the wheels “ drave 
heavily.” It was in vain that Mr. Mil- 
verton, playing the part of a good host, 
threw out topics of conversation, chiefly 
political. Sir John gave short, snappish 
answers, which led to nothing. 

When we had left the table, and had 
drawn round the fire, there was a heavy 
silence for a minute or two, which was 


at last broken by Sir John. 


Ellesmere. No, I will not come again ; 
it is such a detestable thing, the breaking- 
up. Nothing is worth it. 

I will come and see you, Milverton, if 
you are in trouble or ill, but I will not assist 
any more at these pleasant meetings. 

What did Dr, Johnson say when he went 
over Garrick’s cheerful house, and saw 
Garrick’s pleasant, comely wife, and Gar- 
rick’s well-chosen furniture? It was some- 
thing of this sort :—“Oh, Davy, Davy, these 
are the things which make it so terrible to 
die !”—and parting is a kind of death. 

Now there is Sir Arthur. I knew him to 
be a great writer and a great politician, but 
I did not know that he was such a good 
fellow, and that he would endure the im- 
pertinences of a certain flippant lawyer, pre- 
suming to chaff him (shall 1 admit the word 
** chaff” ?) about “ The True,” “ The Good,” 
and “ The Beautiful.” 

And then there is Cranmer. Who would 
have thought that an ex-Secretary of the 
Treasury would be so tolerant of such an 
unofficial-minded man as lum? And then, 
Mauleverer,—I now know that he has a 
large soul, and am sure that he likes me 
better than any turtle ;—and Sandy, there; 
what a clever boy he is! Have I not taught 
him many athletic sports—such as fishing 
and making ducks and drakes on the water ! 
And I am very sorry to part from him, too. 
I hate parting, that’s a fact! and I am not 
such a hypocrite and impostor as, like the 
rest of you, to pretend to be very cheerful 
this evening. 

By the way, having mentioned Garrick’s 
wife reminds me of something. With my 
fear of any great felicity in this world, and 
my horror of having to part from it, I 
almost wish I had never seen Mildred. She 
has made life too agreeable to me. Now 
then, dear, have I not said a thing which 
compensates for all rude speeches, past, 
present, and to come ? 


[It is always very difficult to know 


how far Sir John is in earnest. I think 
there was a touch of earnestness in that 
last sentence of his. Lady Ellesmere 
evidently thought so too. In that beau- 
tiful woman’s eyes there came that mist 
which rises before tears, or upon the 
couquest and suppression of tears, and 
which gives the deepest and tenderest 
expression toa face. She stole her hand 
into his; but said nothing. Sir John 
continued :—] 


Talking of “The Comfortable,” there is 
one comfort in having a wife, that one can 
throw one’s packing upon her; dnd, as no 
true woman can refuse a good opportunity 
for making a fuss, she is sure to delight in 
it. To-morrow is Sunday, and we start 
early on Monday ; so, my dear, you really 
must set to work now. Remember to return 
those books of Milverton’s that we have car- 
ried off into our room, or my epi Don't 
look so reproachful, my dear. Do you 
know, Milverton, our wives are angry with 
us: yours because you said it was your last 
essay ; and mine, because I wrote a posthu- 
mous account of myself. You silly thing ! 
it does not make one die a bit the sooner ; 
and as for you, Blanche, Milverton’s threat of 
its being the last essay is merely a sign of 
increased liveliness, and a decent way of 
informing us that he is coming out next 
season with renewed vigour. Do Ministers 
always mean to resign when they threaten 
to do so? 

No, don’t go just yet. I will give youa 
good winding up of all our writing and talk- 
ing. Do you remember the concluding 
chapter of Rasselas, “in which nothing is 
concluded”? I will give you my version of 
it as applicable to ourselves. It is as 
follows :— 

It rained incessantly (that is, it did yes- 
terday), and the Friends in Council were 
confined to the house. A juicy day in the 
country promotes meditation of the most 
serious kind; and they had ample time to 
think over and to communicate to each 
other the various schemes of happiness 
which each of them had formed. 

Mr. Cranmer thought that, of all sub- 
lunary things, taxation was the prettiest. 
He desired to found a state where the 
people would pay their taxes gladly, and 
where financial statements made by the 
Government would be universally believed 
in. : 

Mr. Mauleverer sought to enrol himself in 
a community where every man, woman, and 
child should know how thoroughly and 

















hopelessly miserable he or she is, and where 
a joke should be a crime punishable by 
instant death. 

Sir Arthur maintained that a perception 
of “The Beautiful” would, of itself, render 
all people sufficiently happy; but his wan- 
derings from Mesopotamia to Yucatan had 
only brought him in contact with course 
people, who seemed more intent upon “ The 
Beefy” than “ The Beautiful.” 

Mr. Milverton desired a kingdom in 
which right reason—that is to say, his own 
ideas—should always prevail. He had care- 
fully fixed the limits of this kingdom ; but 
could never find anybody worthy to be an 
inhabitant of it except himself and his 
private secretary, Sandy Johnson. 

Mr. Alexander Johnson thought that 
literature was the salt of life, and that 
any man who had written a book must 
be very wise and very good. Some 
converse, however, with men who had 
written books, induced him greatly to 
modify this opinion; and he was now 
inclined to maintain that the northern 
part of each community contained all the 
worth, and wit, and wisdom of the land, 
and that the universe, to be well governed, 
should chiefly be ruled over by Scotchmen. 

Mrs. Milverton desired to find—that 
greatest of household treasures—a good 
cook, with a good temper. 

Lady Ellesmere proposed to form a female 
community, herself to be the head of it, 
where, freed from the turbulence of men, 
gentle means should be employed for the 
attainment of generous ends, and where 
rationality of enjoyment should be the just 
reward of perspicuity of design; but, never 
having been for any ten minutes alone with 
other women, without finding their society 
rather dull, she was beginning to conclude 
that men, as well as wasps, must have their 
place in creation (though she could not 
quite see why) and must be endured as 
necessary evils. 

Sir John Ellesmere was contented to be 
driven along the stream of life without ex- 
pecting to find anybody much wiser, more 
judicious, or less unreasonable than himself. 

Of the many discussions and deliberations 
in which the “ Friends” had been involved, 
they were now aware that some of them 
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were wise, and that some of them were 
inept. Of the opinions they had pro- 
nounced, the precepts they had urged, the 
suggestions they had presumed to offer for 
the benefit—as they had been pleased to 
fancy—of mankind, reflection taught them 
that those which were the utterances of folly 
would be readily adopted by the common 
nonsense of their fellow-men, while such— 
alas, but few !—as were the dictates of sound 
wisdom would mostly be devoid of growth 
in the shallow soil upon which such seeds 
are, of necessity, scattered by the sower. 
Rejoicing in the thought that, if their lucu- 
brations would do no good, at any rate they 
would cause but little harm—for the world 
is so full of foolishness that if a new folly 
is introduced it must perforce expel some 
other folly—the Friends in Council resolved, 
if the train should not break down, to return 
to their smoke-stained habitations in the 
“unlovely” precincts of modern Babylon. 


After this there was much humorous 
conversation, everybody, except Mrs. 
Milverton and Mr. Cranmer, protesting 
that their views and hopes had been 
grossly misrepresented by Sir John 
Ellesmere. We then separated for the 
night: and I have nothing further to 
relate respecting our sojourn during the 
holidays at Worth-Ashton. 


And now I must say a word or two 
for myself. I may not always have set 
forth accurately the conversations which 
I have undertaken to record. I may 
not even have chosen the most interest- 
ing of them. I am very young, but 
I think I am not unobservant; and 
the love I have had from my child- 
hood for investigating character may 
have been useful to me in this in- 
stance. I hope it may have been so. 
But, at any rate, I have done my best, 
and can only hope that what I have 
done will not be received with dis- 
favour by the public. 
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LITTLE SEAL-SKIN, 


Tue Fisherman walked up the hill, 

His boat lay on the sand, 
His net was on his shoulder still, 

His home a mile inland. 
And as he walked amongst the whin 
He saw a little white seal-skin, 

Which he took up in his hand. 
Then “ How,” said he, “can this thing be? 
“A seal-skin, and no seal within?” 

Thus pondered he, 
Partly in fear, 

Till he remembered what he’d heard 

Of creatures in the sea,— 
Sea-men and women, who are stirred 

One day in every year, 
To drop their seal-skins on the sand, 
To leave the sea and seek the land 

For twelve long hours, 
Playing about in sweet sunshine, 
Amongst the cornfields, with corn-flowers, 
Wild roses and woodbine: 

Till night comes on, and then they flit 

* Adown the fields, and sit 
Upon the shore and put their seal-skins on, 
And slip into the sea, and they are gone. 


The Fisherman stroked the fur 

Of the little white seal-skin, 
Soft as silk, and white as snow. 
And he said to himself, “ I know 

“That some little sea-woman lived in 
“This seal-skin, perhaps not long ago. 
“T wonder what has become of her! 

“And why she left this on the whin, 
“Tnstead of slipping it on again, 
‘When all the little sea-women and men 

“Went hurrying down to the sea! 

“ Ah! well, she never meant 
“It for me, 

“That I should take it. But I will, 
“Home to my house upon the hill,” 
Said the Fisherman, and home he went. 


The Fisher dozed before his fire, 
The night was cold outside, 

The bright full moon was rising higher, 
Above the swelling tide. 
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And the wind brought the sound of breakers nigher, 
Even to the hill-side, 
When suddenly 
Something broke at the cottage-door, 
Like the plash 

Of a little wave on a pebbly shore, 

And as water frets in the backward drain 
Of the wave, seeming to fall in pain, 
There came a wailing after the plash._— 

The Fisherman woke, and said, “Is it rain?” 

Then he rose from his seat, 
And opened his door a little way, 
But soon shut it again, 
With a kind of awe; 
For the prettiest little sea-woman lay 
On the grass at his feet 
That you ever saw: 
She began to sob and to say, 

“Who has stolen my skin from me? 
“And who is there will take me in? 
“For I have lost my little seal-skin, 

“And I can’t get back to the sea.” 





The Fisherman stroked the fur 
Of the downy white seal-skin, 
And he said, “Shall I give it her? 
“But then she would get in, 
“And hurry away to the sea, 
“And not come back to me, 
** And I should be sorry all my life, 
“IT want her so for my little wife.” 
The Fisherman thought for a minute, 
Then he carried the seal-skin to 
A secret hole in the thatch, 
Where he hid it cleverly, so 
That a sharp-sighted person might go 
In front of the hole and not catch 
A glimpse of the seal-skin within it. 
After this he lifted the latch 
Of his door once more, 
But the night was darker, for 
The moon was swimming under a cloud, 
So the Fisherman couldn't see 
The little sea-woman plainly, 
Seeing a fleck of white foam only, 
That was sobbing aloud 
As before. 
“ Little sea-woman,” said the Fisherman, 
“ Will you come home to me, 
“Will you help me to work and help me to save, 
“Care for my house and me, 
“ And the little children that we shall have?” 
“Yes, Fisherman,” said she. 
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So the Fisherman had his way, 
And seven years of life 
Passed by him like one happy day ; 
But, as for his sea wife, 
She sorrowed for the sea alway, 
And loved not her land life. 
Morning, and evening, and all day, 
She would say 
To herself—‘ The sea! the sea!” 
And at night, when, dreaming, 
She stretched her arms about her, seeming 
To seek little Willie, 
It was the sea 
She would have clasped, not he— 
The great sea’s purple water, 
Dearer to her than little son or daughter. 
Yet she was kind 
To her children three, 
Harry, fair Alice, and baby Willie ; 
And set her mind 
To keep things orderly. 
“Only,” thought she, 
“Tf I could but tind 
“That little seal-skin I lost one day. 
She didn’t know 
That her husband had it hidden away ; 
Nor he, 
That she long’d for it so. 


Until 
One evening, as he climbed the hill, 
The Fisherman found her amongst the whin, 
Sobbing, saying, ‘“ My little seal-skin— 
“Who has stolen my skin from me? 
“How shall I find it, and get in, 
“And hurry away to the sea?” 
Then “She shall have her will,” 
Said he. 


So 
Next morning, when he rose to go 
A fishing, and his wife still slept, 
He stole 
The seal-skin from that secret hole 
Where he had kept 
It, and flung it on a chair, 
Saying, “She will be glad to find it there 
“ To-day 
“When I am gone, 
And yet 
“Perhaps she will not put it on,” 
He said, “Nor go away.” 
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In sleeping his wife wept; 

Then the Fisherman took his net, 
And crept 

Into the chill air. 

















































The night drew on—the air was still, 
Homeward the Fisher climbed the hill. 
All day he'd thought, “She will not go ;” 
And now “She has not,” pondered he. 
“She is not gone,” he said. “I know 
“There is a lamp in our window, 
“Put ready on the sill 
“To guide me home, and I shall see 
“The dear light glimmering presently, 
** Just as I round the hill.” 
But when he turned, there was no light 
To guide him homeward through the night. 
Then “I am late,” he said, 
“ And, maybe, she was weary 
“ Looking so long for me. 
“She lays the little ones in bed 
“ Well content, 
“Tn the inner room, where I shall find her, 
*“ And where she went, 

“ Forgetting to leave the light behind her.” 





So he came to his cottage door, 
And threw it open wide; 
But stood a breathing space, before 
He dared to look inside. 
No fire was in the fireplace, nor 
A light on any side ; 
But a little heap lay on the floor, 
And the voice of a baby cried. 
Rocking and moaning on the floor, 
That little heap 
Was the children, tired with crying, 
Trying to sleep, 
Moaning and rocking to and fro; 
But Baby Willie hindered the trying 
sy wailing so. 





Then “Wife! wife!” said the Fisherman, 
“Come from the inner room.” 
There was no answer, and he ran 
Searching into the gloom. 
“Wife! wife! why don’t you come? 
“The children want you, and I’ve come home?” 
“Mammy’s gone, Daddy,” said Harry— 
* Gone into the sea; 
“She'll never come back to carry 
“Tired Baby Willie. 
“Tt’s no use now, Daddy, looking about ; 
“T can tell you just how it all fell out. 
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“There was a seal-skin 
“In the kitchen— 
“A little crumpled thing ; 
“T can’t think how it came there ; 
“But this morning 
“Mammy found it on a chair, 
‘“‘ And when she began 
“To feel it, she dropped 
“Tt on the floor— 
“But snatched it up again and ran 
“Straight out at the door, 
“And never stopped 
“Till she reached the shore. 


“Then we three, Daddy, 
“ Ran after, crying, ‘Take us to the sea! 
“Wait for us, Mammy, we are coming too! 
“ Here's Alice, Willie, can’t keep up with you! 
“Mammy, stop—just for a minute or two!’ 
“ But Alice said, ‘Maybe 
“She’s making us a boat 
“Out of the seal-skin cleverly, 
“ And by and by she'll float 
“Tt on the water from the sands 
“For us.’ Then Willie clapt his hands 
“ And shouted, ‘Run on, Mammy, to the sea, 
“ And we are coming. Willie understands,’ 


“ At last we came to where the hill 
“Slopes straight down to the beach, 
“And there we all stood breathless, still, 

“ Fast clinging each to each. 
“We saw her sitting upon a stone, 
“Putting the little seal-skin on. 
“Oh! Mammy! Mammy! 
“She never said good-bye, Daddy, 
“She didn’t kiss us three ; 
“She just put the little seal-skin on 
“And slipped into the sea! 
“Oh! Mammy’s gone, Daddy—Mammy’s gone! 
“She slipped into the sea!” 


E. Keary. 
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CHRIST CHURCH SERVITORS IN 1852. 


BY ONE OF THEM. 


How late the life of one age may last 
over into another is well known; but 
we generally find this to be the case in 
rustic neighbourhoods rather than in the 
seats of culture and learning. No Act 
of Parliament would avail to put down 
the Devonshire pixies, and the progress 
of social refinement has not as yet 
banished some of the grossest concomit- 
ants of wakes and fairs. The prize-ring 
still exists in some shabby ghost of its 
former burly self; and only the other day, 
when the Spectator associated the words 
“bishop” and “ goose,” many people in 
the more remote parishes felt shocked. 

But it is not so generally known how 
a fragment of old manners may get 
stuck in the very midst of change and 
improvement ; how, for instance, a 
genuine bit of seventeenth-century life 
lingered in Oxford until the middle of 
the nineteenth. I allude to the institu- 
tion of Servitors. Mr. Hughes will, I 
am sure, pardon me, if I say that the 
servitor in his “Tom Brown at Oxford” is 
an utter impossibility : in fact he is the 
Cambridge sizar transferred to Oxford. 
“ What then is a servitor?” the reader 
asks. That is the question [ asked when 
it was proposed by the Bishop of 
that I should become a servitor. “Oh, 
a servitor! why much the same as a 
Cambridge sizar ; some few little draw- 
backs, you know; but in this country 
why of course the path of promotion 
and distinction is open to all.” These 
were fine phrases, and I swallowed them. 
Many of my old schoolfellows were 
sizars; I had never heard them com- 
plain. Why should not I be a servitor? 
lt would be impossible to describe the 
dismay with which I found out the 
reality. First came dismay, then indig- 
nation, and then a smouldering disgust 
and hatred. 

This is what T found out. 

The servitors were about a dozen or so 
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in number. The nucleus of the group 
was supplied by boys who had been 
choristers of Christ Church Cathedral. 
As these choristers were generally the 
sons of Oxford tradesmen of the lower 
class, the constant element in our com- 
pound was not encouraging. To these 
were added, from time to time, unwary 
beings like myself, sons of professional 
men, picked up here and there all over 
the country. I scarcely know how we 
were picked up. An old Christ Church 
tutor got hold of a promising lad whose 
parents were poor, or was worried by the 
poor parents of a lad who was not by 
any means promising, and wrote up to 
the dean. We came, a motley crew: 
there was no examination, and good 
scholars settled down in the common 
sty with the most ludicrous “mistakes ” 
and portents of University men that can 
be conceived. Let me see. I was a 
parson’s son; there were, I think, two 
others of that illustrious caste. Then 
we had one lawyer’s son, one of whom 
we spoke deferentially, although he was 
a very decided mawvais sujet, as the “son 
of a country gentleman.” The rest were, 
I believe, almost entirely sons of trades- 
men, either in Oxford or elsewhere. 
One was the son of a shoemaker near 
Manchester. Now this seems excellent. 
Here, if anywhere, at Christ Church in 
the University of Oxford, was realized 
the very ideal of liberalism ; no wretched 
distinctions of rank,—the son of the 
shoemaker side by side with the son of 
the country gentleman! Miserable, 
unutterable parody! Pray imagine these 
twelve wretched lads at the bottom of a 
hopeless depth, and above them, not 
drawing them up into itself, but crush- 
ing them down under the dead weight 
of an almost absolute unconsciousness of 
their presence, the whole fabric of that 
nvmerous and aristocratic society. 

I have never since asked a Christ 
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Church commoner whether he knew 
there were such beings as servitors. But 
I believe some of them did, and that 
they called the servitors scrids, a term 
which I shall have occasion to explain 
further on. 

Of course no commoner of Christ 
Church ever called on a servitor, or 
would have been seen speaking to one for 
the world. This line was most intense, 
I never knew of its being crossed, 
though I don’t say it may not possibly 
have been crossed in a few instances, 
secretly, and with much terror of con- 
sequences. 

3oys have come up from the same 
school, friends, and at the gate of Christ 
Church have looked their last look and 
smiled their last smile of recognition in 
this world. 

Now what did this? Young English- 
men are surely manly fellows, inde- 
pendent, self-asserting? Yes! but God 
only knows what your young Englishman 
can do under the influence of a tradition! 
What did your manly young English- 
man see that made him shrink with 
terror and loathing from the servitor, 
the poor scholar, the representative of 
“old medieval” liberality, good neigh- 
bourhood, and brotherly love? He saw 
what I doubt not he could not under- 
stand. He saw some twelve lads of his 
own age attending the same lectures, 
going in for the same examinations. 
But in the first place he saw that these 
men did not dine at the same time with 
the rest of the college. To outsiders 
this may seem a small matter, but not 
so to the Christ Church undergraduate. 

How vividly it all comes back! 
The college dined at five. The ser- 
vitors crept in (it really is not an 
exaggeration) at a quarter to six. Just 
inside of the hall, and no more ; just 
in the left-hand bottom corner, our 
table was laid. I don’t think we had 
the leavings of the other tables, and 
what we had we had for nothing: so 
far I try to be grateful at the recollec- 
tion. If it was winter, most of the 
lights in the hall had by this time been 
put out. Generally one table would 
still be occupied by commoners or stu- 


dents. I shall never forget their look 
as they passed us, slowly sauntering out 
of the hall. The marked and studied 
way in which I must say most of the 
men tried to look anywhere rather than 
at us showed the good-breeding which I 
fear they scarcely thought any of us 
could appreciate. But on the other 
hand the giggle of some inane gentle- 
man-commoner, or the amused stare of 
some recent importation from West- 
minster, has often proved how demoral- 
izing this spectacle of “the animals 
feeding” was to the sons of English 
gentlemen. And here I hope all honest 
alumni of Westminster will pardon me 
if I say that we servitors did most cor- 
dially detest Westminster men. I don’t 
know exactly why; but the pressure 
under which we lived tended to produce 
irrational dislikes and instinctive hatreds 
of a brute and grovelling nature. At 
least, if this does not account for the 
fact, I am driven to suppose, and old 
half-forgotten occurrences almost incline 
me to believe, that the Westminster man 
of the period was a bad sort of person. 
Ilowever, be this as it may, it was a 
servitorial tradition (we Cagots even 
had our traditions!) to hate Westminster 
men. 

At dinner, more than at any other 
time, we had opportunities of noticing 
how utterly contemptible we were in 
the eyes of the college servants. The 
moment the hall was clear of the “ gen- 
tlemen,” the servants were at high jinks. 
Flirtations of the most vigorous kind 
between the male and female servants, 
loud laughter, and even swearing were 
the order of the day. Amidst the Satur- 
nalia of a vulgar audacity which was 
consciously endeavouring to carry our 
humiliation as far as it could safely be 
carried, we ate and drank, and, such is 
the vitality of young Britons, even joked 
and “ sconced” one another. 

So much for dinner: in chapel we 
had what we called, possibly every one 
called, the “ Den.” The Den was a 
kind of horse-box railed off from the 
chapel, and was placed immediately 
behind one censor and directly in 
front of the other. The fixed belief 
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among us was that this arrangement 
arose from a distrust of our capacity, or 
at any rate our willingness, to behave 
decently at the service: hence the 
necessity of the ever-present censorial 
eye. Of course, therefore, many men 
behaved abominably. The screen was 
a tolerably close one, and men fre- 
quently read newspapers or novels. 
One man, I remember, used to create 
much amusement by producing his pipe, 
and by simple pantomime indicating 
his desire to have a smoke. It is very 
difficult for me to imagine what the 
gentlemen (the name by which the other 
members of the College were invariably 
designated by the servants when speak- 
ing to servitors) thought of this. What 
they may have seen besides a row of 
anonymous faces glowring through the 
screen would not tend to raise their 
opinion of us. In fact—it’s no use 
disguising it—-to them we were a 
set of “cads ;” the whole system told 
them so, the whole system tended to 
make us so. The tutors did nothing to 
obviate this. Bound by the iron links 
of tradition, smothering in their souls 
the higher instincts that must have 
been there, though chidden and mostly 
mute beneath the shadow of conven- 
tionalism, the best of them kept us afar 
off. But the lower natures! Well, let 
me not spegk of them; but they were 
low. My own tutor, good, kind, genial 
8., radiant with his own happy inno- 
cence, sweet, loving, and beloved! But 
S. would never have dreamt of having 
me to dine and meet men at his rooms. 
During the whole of my residence at 
Christ Church I never as much as 
heard of a servitor being asked to dine 
with his tutor, or in any way meet other 
men except at the usual lectures. If a 
servitor, having taken a good degree, got 
a fellowship at another college, then it 
was different. He was actually asked 
into the Christ Church common room! 
I well remember, when one of our body 
got a fellowship at , and upon one 
occasion was crossing Peckwater dressed 
for dinner, how a Westminster student, 
lounging on the library steps, exclaimed 
to his admiring companions, “ Quantum 


mutatus ab illo!” Nor can I forget 
how, when this same servitor got his 
first, and many servitors had gathered 
in his rooms to congratulate him, and 
had, I think, ventured upon a sort of 
cheer down in the cellar where B. lived, 
a gorgeous specimen of the “student” 
called to his scout to know “ what that 
d d row was about,” and, being told, 
remarked, “Oh, then, it’s only a d d 
scrib that’s got some d d class.” To 
show the delightful relation existing 
between the servitors and the servants, 
I think I ought to mention another 
circumstance. On the same occasion a 
scout, waiting at the servitors’ table, an 
old man and a kindly, was told that he 
was to have some beer to drink Mr. 

’shealth, “By G .” said he, 
“T thought as ——— was a fool, but I 
don’t mind drinking his jolly good 
health.” 

So far of scouts and Westminster 
students. But I can hardly expect 
people nowadays readily to believe 
the following fact, for the truth of 
which I can vouch. A servitor who 
had obtained a fellowship was invited to 
dinner by one of the Christ Church 
tutors. The dinner took: place in the 
tutor’s own rooms. There were present 
some eight men, among others a young 
clergyman, a Christ Church man. Upon 
some fancied provocation, this extra- 
ordinary person actually launched out 
into a violent and abusive attack upon 
the quondam servitor who sat next him ; 
and the attack, which was of the coarsest 
and most vulgar kind, was based upon 
the fact that his fellow-guest had been 
a servitor. It may be imagined how 
the unhappy host tried to hush this 
outburst of, I must say, almost un- 
paralleled insolence. Now I don’t mean 
for one instant to say that the society 
of Christ Church would have accepted 
the Rev. as the representciion of 
what among them was gentlemanly, 
refined, or even commonly intelligent ; 
still the possibility of such a scene 
may at Jeast enable the Christ Church 
of the present to measure the progress 
it has made since 1854. 

It will easily be seen that a servitor 
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had no society whatever within the 
pale of Christ Church except that of his 
brother servitors. But it might be sup- 
posed that a servitor could have worked 
out into the general society of the uni- 
versity. This he decidedly could not 
do. In the first place there were no servi- 
tors except at Christ Church. I used to 
hear dark surmises of some such insti- 
tution at Jesus. But the obscurity of 
these poor sufferers was lost in the 
general obscurity of that college. Then 
there was the distinctive dress. The 
Oxford undergraduate’s gown has two 
strings behind, the upper part of 
which is plaited. The servitor's gown 
had the strings, but they were not 
plaited. Again, the servitor’s caps 
had no tassel. Besides, if any out- 
college man came to our Sunday chapel, 
he must have noticed that we never 
wore surplices. It almost amuses me 
now to think how this miserable matter 
exercised the much-tortured mind of the 
poor servitor. But I ought not to be 
amused, They were boys, remember, after 
all; and [ can bear testimony to the 
fact that a more ingenious method of 
torture could hardly have been devised. 
Some men could manage the unplaited 
strings ; at the worst they could draw 
them inward through the arm-holes ; 
but the tassel! To get over this, an 
ingenious servitor, of whose floruit I 
am ignorant, contrived a tassel which 
lay concealed in the lining of the cap, 
and could be protruded through a slit 
in the board or withdrawn by the same 
channel, as occasion asked. ‘This move- 
able tassel was not unfrequently used 
in my time, and was called a “ bosh.” 
It is creditable to the strength which 
may reside in young and friendless 
hearts that many of the servitors con- 
sidered this a deceit, and scorned it. 
Indeed, I am justified in saying that 
there were some of our body who 
honestly strove to think that the whole 
affair was “all right;” lads who 
thoroughly understood, and were pre- 
pared gratefully to accept, an eleemo- 
synary position; nay, some who even 
idealized it, and fancied they saw some- 
thing noble and “medieval” in it. 


These men set their faces like flints, 
and determined not to be ashamed, 
determined to act out thoroughly on 
their side the spirit and the letter of 
the institution. But there was no one 
to help them. We have already seen 
that Christ Church did nothing but 


‘throw them a bone, and kick them as 


they mumbled it. Christ Church did 
nothing to fan this generous flame of 
gratitude, and proud indebted humility. 
Outside it was almost as bad ; so bad, 
indeed, as to make a man with any self- 
respect shrink back into such sorry 
society as was open to him inside. I 
had an old schoolfellow and most inti- 
mate friend at . He was good, 
but not bold. I don’t know what he 
might have done if he had possessed 
more of the latter quality. But I tried 
him. I went once or twice to his 
rooms, of course scrupulously servitorial 
in my dress. I saw he did not like it:— 
I saw it frightened him. I noticed his 
anxiety that I should come at appointed 
times: when I went he was always 
alone. Twice, I think, but late at 
night, he came to my cellar in Canter- 
bury Quad. Then of course the un- 
natural effort made us unnatural, made 
me vehemently and morbidly suspicious, 
Why say more? Such relations cannot 
last ; they become to both parties in- 
tolerable. 

I know some people will smile at this 
dress question ; but I am strictly within 
the limits of sober fact when I say that 
it was to us a veritable curse and woe. 

Who was to take us by the hand? 
We could not be members of the Union ; 
I never heard of a servitor being even 
proposed. I am quite sure that, if he 
had been proposed, he would have been 
blackballed by the Christ Church mem- 
bers. But the thing was never dreamt 
of. I don’t think it ever crossed my 
mind to conceive myself a member of 
the Union. I well remember how, 
after I had taken my degree, a member 
showed me over the Union. I might 
have been a Cambridge man, or a 
graduate of Yale College, Massachussets, 
being lionized over Oxford. I was a 
stranger in a strange land. 
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So of boating. We could not be 
members of the Christ Church Club, 
nor of any club. The same remark 
applies to cricket. In fact, this tyranny 
of conventionalism was more oppressive 
than the inconveniences of our academic 
status. It coiled around us wherever 
we moved, a chain fettering all free 
expansion of our youthful energies, 
dwarfing and distorting the growth of 
all manliness, all social power, and grace 
of mutual adaptation. 

The whole thing was fearfully de- 
moralizing. Some men can make a 
shift to do without society. At much 
cost, throwing overboard much that they 
deem most precious for their lives, under 
reefed and double-reefed canvas, or ab- 
solute bare poles, they will work on to 
their haven. This they will do; but 
as long as they live they will feel the 
consequences in a want of social strength, 
in a tendency to suspicion, to isolation, 
in an exaggerated self-reliance, which 
with them is scarcely more than self- 
denial, in a love of solitude which, un- 
less the heart-springs are very full, must 
come to be little better than moping. On 
the background of almost any society 
they will stand out in a sort of haggard 
relief, strong, but “‘ unclubbable.” But 
some men must have society. My ex- 
perience of the servitors is that most of 
them absolutely needed it. I will not 
say where they sought it, but the end 
was, in most instances, utter ruin. I 
am quite certain that men of very good 
abilities were driven to utter reckless- 
ness. <A servitor—by many considered 
the best man of his year at Christ Church 
—after some desperate efforts to subsist 
upon the diet of his own keen, splendid 
intellect, left Oxford in utter disgust, 
and went to the Australian gold-diggings. 
I mention this case as a genuine product 
of the situation. 

Of course I know of servitors enlist- 
ing, of servitors “coming to grief” in 
other ways ; but this is not peculiar to 
them: all fast and foolish men are 
liable tosuch ends. But E. was neither 
fast nor foolish. Physically he was a 
magnificent man ; morally he was stain- 
less ; and I have already intimated how 
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high an opinion was entertained of his 
intellectual powers. In fact, he was 
precisely the man who, under any ra- 
tional system, must have done honour 
to himself and to his college. 

I have mentioned the word “ scrib,” 
the term by which we were known to 
our more fortunate contemporaries. This 
term I take to be very old slang, and 
to allude to the miserable expedient by 
which some of the servitors tried to gain 
a few shillings, namely, by writing “ im- 
positions” for the “gen’lmen.” This 
was done in my time, though I believe 
only by the most degraded amongst us. 
A stationer in Oriel Street was the 
medium of communication between the 
“scrib” and his employer. Most Christ 
Church men will remember “ Old Bodd.” 
I believe the pay was 2s. 6d. per 100 
lines. Had the censors any notion 
how their impositions were written? I 
ought not, however, to suppress the 
fact that I know of the same disgraceful 
traffic having been embarked in by a 
Bible-clerk of St. John’s. 

Who was to take us by the hand ? 

Men who had been servitors, and had 
“got on”? I think they ought to have 
done something ; but, so far as I know, 
they did not, They were very few. 
There is, perhaps, no indelicacy now in 
saying of a man that he was once a 
servitor. Fifteen years ago it would 
have been a social outrage to have said 
so. They never recognised us. The 
chaplains might have done something 
for us. They had been servitors, they 
were clergymen—clergymen for the most 
part without cures. What a field our 
society might have been for a good and 
enthusiastic man! During the whole 
period of my undergraduate course, | 
never knew a chaplain; after I had 
gained a fellowship, 1 knew several. I 
might charge it upon these men that, 
knowing our misery and danger, they 
never moved a finger to help us. But 
the charge would be futile. ‘They had 
been servitors, and that was enough. 
For the most part, men of average 
magnanimity, they shrank with horror 
from returning to the desolation from 
which they had emerge! into another 
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desolation as dreary, perhaps, but more 
tolerable, involving, I think, better 
dinner arrangements, and a quasi-admis- 
sion tothe common room. What escape 
was there forus? Scholarships at other 
colleges? I will say this, that the fact 
of a man being a servitor would have 
been no drawback whatever in standing 
for a scholarship elsewhere. Dut all men 
cannot get scholarships. How about the 
great majority, for that matter, who must 
have failed for scholarships? Lesides, 
surely, it is miserable, immediately upon 
entering a college, to feel that you must 
for your life struggle to get away from it. 

And what was the chance of pro- 
motion in Christ Church itself? Abso- 
lutely there was none. A servitor could 
not become a student.! The question 
was actually tested in my time. A ser- 
vitor who had gained two first classes 
in the final schools, was thought by one 
of the canons, and some of the tutors, 
not undeserving of a studentship. Ap- 
plication was made to Dean Gaisford. 
His reply was: “A servitor never has 
been made, and never can be made, 
a student.” It would be an entire 
mistake to suppose that Dean Gaisford 
was an unfeeling man. From my own 
experience I can safely say that, beneath 
his somewhat rugged and despotic exte- 
rior, he had a genial nature, a sincere 
sympathy with intellect, and, above all, 
with industry. It is very far, therefore, 
from being my object to injure the 
memory of a really great and marvel- 
lously characteristic man. What I 
desire is simply to show how the un- 
ceasing persistence in a purely conserva- 
tive policy may lead a really good man 
into flagrant injustice and folly. 

I have said that some of us acted out 
the servitor’s position thoroughly, and 
with asort of rigid irony. ‘This we 
did at Oxford, but not in the country. 
There, I think, the best of us gave way. 
We at least suppressed the fact. The 
hiatus between our university life and 
our home life was sometimes keenly 
felt. For instance, we met a Christ 
Church man at a cricket-match or 

1 The students at Christ Church correspond 
to the scholars and fellows at other colleges. 
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a dinner party. Imagine your own 
horror and his! Then with one’s own 
family—with father and mother, sister 
and brother—there was always this 
miserable secret, this wretched farce of 
being a Christ Church man, and yet 
being nothing of the sort. ‘* You don’t 
seem to know soand-so? He is at 
Christ Church.” “No! I don’t happen 
to be in his set;” or “ I don’t know 
many men ;” and so on from one post to 
another, wntil those whom you loved best 
had innocently forced you to give up 
the very citadel of your honour, and to 
tamper with the truth itself. You did 
not dare to tell them all. I never did ; 
it would have made them most miser- 
able, and I could not do it. I also— 
Heaven save the mark—was a Christ 
Church man! I need hardly say how 
this state of things compelied one to 
live in an unbroken atmosphere of sus- 
picion and distrust. Many of my fellow- 
servitors will, I am sure, confess that 
during the “ Long” their earnest prayer 
was never to meet a university man. 
That with men of copious natures this 


may have all been absorbed, and even 
indirectly tended to open up the less 
known fields of thought and sympathy, 


is of course possible. Dut every one 
must see that with most men this 
double-acting would not improbably 
lead to double-dealing, to hypocrisy, 
and a permanent twist of moral recti- 
tude. Every one must see it; but it is 
not my object to moralize upon the 
effects produced, or to show how much 
of what was pernicious in this institu- 
tion has been done away with.’ Rather 
it has been my object, in as simple a 
ray as possible, to paint for the readers 
of this Magazine a picture of a social 
phenomenon which many of them will 
hardly imagine could have drified down 
so far into their own time. Bera. 


1 T may observe that the only Christ Church 
man whoin I know to have interested himself 
in ameliorating the condition of the servitors 
was Mr. Gladstone. He wrote to me upon the 
subject. twice whilst the University Commis- 
sion was sitting. Mr. Gladstone’s enemies 
have of late contrived to misconstrue almost 
every action of his life. Perhaps they would 
like to try their hands at this. 





THE CHAPLET OF PEARLS; 
OR, THE WHITE AND BLACK RIBAUMONT. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE.” 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
SPELL AND POTION. 


‘**Churl, upon thy eyes I throw 
All the power this charm doth owe.” 
Midsummer Night’s Dream. 


Her rival lived! The tidings could 
not but be communicated to Diane de 
Selinville, when her father set out en 
grande tenue to demand his niece from 
the Duke de Quinet. This, however, 


was not till spring was advancing ; for 
the pedlar had not been able to take a 
direct route back to Nid-de-Merle, since 
his first measure had necessarily been to 
escape into a province where the abstrac- 
tion of a Huguenot nobleman’s despatches 


would be considered as a meritorious 
action. Winter weather, and the prac- 
tice of his profession likewise, delayed 
Ercole so much that it was nearly Easter 
before he brought his certain intelli- 
gence to the Chevalier, and to the lady 
an elixir of love, clear and colourless as 
crystal, and infallible as an inspirer of 
affection. 

Should she administer it, now that 
she knew her cousin not to be the law- 
ful object of affection she had so long 
esteemed him, but, as he persisted in 
considering himself, a married man? 
Diane had more scruples than she would 
have had a year before, for she had not 
so long watched and loved one so true 
and conscientious as Berenger de Ribau- 
mont without having her perceptions 
elevated ; but at the same time the pas- 
sion of love had become intensified, 
both by long continuance and by re- 
sistance. She had attached herself, be- 
lieving him free, and her affections 
could not be disentangled by learning 
that he was bound—rather the contrary. 


Besides, there was plenty of sophistry. 
Her father had always assured her of 
the invalidity of the marriage, without 
thinking it necessary to 4well on his 
own arrangements for making it in- 
valid, so that was no reasonable ground 
of objection; and a lady of Diane’s 
period, living in the world where she 
had lived, would have had no notion of 
objecting to her lover for a previous 
amour, and as such was she bidden to 
rank Berenger’s relations with Eustacie. 
And there was the less scruple on 
Eustacie’s account, because the Cheva- 
lier, knowing that the Duchess had a 
son and two grandsons, had conceived 
a great terror that she meant to give 
his niece to one of them; and this 
would be infinitely worse, both for the 
interests of the family and of their 
party, than even her re-union with the 
young Baron. Even Narcisse, who on 
his return had written to Paris a 
grudging consent to the experiment of 
his father and sister, had allowed that 
the preservation of Berenger’s life was 
needful till Eustacie should be in their 
power so as to prevent such a marriage 
as that! To Diane, the very suggestion 
became certainty : she already saw Eus- 
tacie’s shallow little heart consoled and 
her vanity excited by these magnificent 
prospects, and she looked forward to the 
triumph of her own constancy, when 

serenger should find the image so long 
enshrined in his heart crumble in its 
sacred niche. 

Yet a little while then would she be 
patient, even though nearly a year had 
passed and still she saw no effect upon 
her prisoners, unless, indeed, Philip had 
drunk of one of her potions by mistake 
and his clumsy admiration was the con- 
sequence. The two youths went on 
exactly in the same manner, without a 
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complaint, without a request, occupying 
themselves as best they might—Berenger 
courteously attentive to her father, and 
coldly courteous to herself. He had en- 
tirely recovered his health, and the 
athletic powers displayed by the two 
brothers when wrestling, fencing, or 
snow-balling in the court-vard were 
the amazement and envy of their guard. 
Twice in the course of the winter there 
had been an alarm of wolves, and in 
their eagerness and excitement about 
this new sport, they had accepted the 
Chevalier’s offer of taking their parole 
for the hunt. They had, then, gone 
forth with a huge posse of villagers who 
beat the woods with their dogs till 
the beast was aroused from its lair and 
driven into the alleys, where waited 
gentlemen, gendarmes, and gamekeepers 
with their guns. These two chases 
were chiefly memorable to Berenger, 
because in the universal intermingling 
of shouting peasants he was able in the 
first to have some conversation with 
Eustacie’s faithful protector Martin, who 
told him the incidents of her wander- 
ings, with tears in his eyes, and blessed 
him for his faith that she was not dead; 
and in the second, he actually found 
himself in the ravine of the Grange du 
Temple. No need to ask, every voice 
was shouting the name, and though the 
gendarmes were round him and he 
durst not speak to Rotrou, still he could 
reply with significative earnestness to 
the low bow with which the farmer bent 
to evident certainty that here was the 
imprisoned Protestant husband of the 
poor lady. Berenger wore his black 
vizard mask as had been required of 
him, but the man’s eyes followed him, 
as though learning by heart the outline 
of his tall figure. The object of the 
Chevalier’s journey was, of course, a 
secret from the prisoners, who merely 
felt its effects by having their meals 
served to them in their own tower; and 
when he returned after about a month’s 
absence thought him looking harassed, 
aged, and so much out of humour that 
he could scarcely preserve his usual 
politeness, In effect he was greatly 
chagrined. 


“ That she is in their hands is certain, 
the hypocrites!” he said to his daughter 
and sister; “and no less so that they 
have designs on her; but I let them 
know that these could be easily tra- 
versed.” 

“ But where is she, the unhappy apos- 

tate child?” said the Abbess. “They 
durst not refuse her to you.” 
_ “T tell you they denied all present 
knowledge of her. The Duke himself 
had the face to make as though he 
never heard of her. He had no concern 
with his mother’s household and guests 
forsooth! I do not believe he has ; 
the poor fellow stands in awe of that 
terrible old heretic dragon, and keeps 
aloof from her as much as he can. But 
he is, after all, a beau jeune homme, nor 
should I be surprised if he were the 
girl’s gay bridegroom by this time, though 
I gave him a hint that there was an en- 
tanglement about the child’s first mar- 
riage which, by French law, would 
invalidate any other without a dispensa- 
tion from the Pope.” 

“A hard nut that for a heretic,” 
laughed the Abbess. 

“He acted the ignorant—knew no- 
thing about the young lady; but had 
the civility to give me a guide and an 
escort to go to Quinet. Ma foi / I be- 
lieve they were given to hinder me— 
take me by indirect roads, make me lose 
time at chdteaux, When I arrived at 
the grim old chiiteau—a true dungeon, 
precise as a convent—there was thedame, 
playing the Queen Jeanne as well as she 
could, and having the insolence to tell me 
that it was true that Madame la Baronne 
de Ribaumont, as she was pleased to call 
her, had honoured her residence for 
some months, but that she had now 
quitted it, and she flatly refused to 
answer any question whither she was 
gone! The hag! she might at least 
have had the decorum to deny all know- 
ledge of her, but nothing is more im- 
pertinent than the hypocritical sincerity 
of the heretics.” 

“But her people,” exclaimed thie 
Abbess, “surely some of them knew 
and could be brought to speak.” 

“‘ All the servants I came in contact 
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with played the incorruptible ; but still 
I have done something. There were 
some fellows in the village who are not 
at their ease under that rule. I caused 
my people to inquire them out. They 
knew nothing more than that the old 
heretic Gardon with his family had gone 
away in Madame la Duchesse’s litter, but 
whither they could not tell. But the 
cabaretier there is furious secretly with 
the Quinets for having spoilt his trade 
by destroying the shrine at the holy 
well, and I have made him understand 
that it will be for his profit to send me 
off intelligence so soon as there is any 
communication between them and the 
lady. I made the same arrangement 
with a couple of gendarmes of the escort 
the Duke gave me. So at least we are 
safe for intelligence such as would 
hinder a marriage.” 

“ But they will be off to England!” 
said the Abbess. 

“T wager they will again write to 
make sure of a reception. Moreover, I 
have set that fellow Ercole and others 
of his trade to keep a strict watch on all 
the roads leading to the ports, and give 
me due notice of their passing thither. 
We have law on our side, and, did I 
once claim her, no one could resist my 
right. Or should the war break out, as 
is probable, then could my son sweep 
their whole province with his troops. 
This time she cannot escape us.” 

The scene that her father’s words and 
her own imagination conjured up, of Eus- 
tacie attracting the handsome widower- 
duke, removed all remaining scruples 
from Madame de Selinville. For his 
own sake, the Baron must be made to 
fulfil the prophecy of the ink-pool, and 
allow his prison doors to be opened by 
love. Many and many a tender art did 
Diane rehearse; numerous were her 
sighs; wakeful, languishing, and restless 
her nights and days ; and yet, whatever 
her determination to practise upon her 
cousin the witcheries that she had learnt 
in the Escadron de la Reine-mére, and 
seen played off effectually where there 
was not one grain of love to inspire 
them, her powers and her courage al- 
ways failed her in the presence of him 


whom she sought to attract. His quiet 
reserve and simplicity always discon- 
certed her, and any attempt at blandish- 
ment that he could not mistake was 
always treated by him as necessarily an 
accidental error, asifany othersupposition 
would render her despicable, and yet there 
was now and then a something that made 
her detect an effort in his restraint as if 
it were less distaste than self-command. 
Her brother had contemptuously ac- 
quiesced in the experiment made by 
herself and her father, and allowed that 
so long as there was any danger of the 
Quinet marriage, the Baron’s existence 
was needful. He would not come to 
Nid-de-Merle, nor did they want him 
there, knowing that he could hardly 
have kept his hands off his rival. But 
when the war broke out again in the 
summer of 1575 he joined that detach- 
ment of Guise’s army which hovered 
about the Loire, and kept watch on the 
Huguenot cities and provinces of West- 
ern France. The Chevaiier made several 
expeditions to confer with his son, and 
to keep up his relations with the net- 
work of spies whom he had spread over 
the Quinet provinces. The prisoners 
were so much separated from all inter- 
course with the dependants that they 
were entirely ignorant of the object of 
his absence from home. On these occa- 
sions they never left their tower and its 
court, and had no enlivenment save an 
occasional gift of dainties or message 
of inquiry from the ladies at Bellaise. 
These were brought by a handsome but 
slight, pale lad called Aimé de Selin- 
ville, a relative of the late Count, as 
he told them, who had come to act as a 
gentleman attendant upon the widowed 
countess. The brothers rather wondered 
how he was disposed of at the convent, 
but all there was so contrary to their 
preconceived notions that they ac- 
quiesced. ‘The first time he arrived it 
was on a long, hot summer day, and he 
then brought them a cool iced sherbet 
in two separate flasks, that for Philip 
being mixed with wine, which was 
omitted for Berenger ; and the youth 
stood lingering and watching, anxious, 
he said, to be able to tell his 
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lady how the drinks were approved. 
Both were excellent, and to that effect 
the prisoners replied; but no sooner 
was the messenger gone than Berenger 
said smilingly, ‘‘ That was a love potion, 
Phil.” 

“ And you drank it!” cried Philip in 
horror. 

“TI did not think of it till I saw how 
the boy’s eyes were gazing curiously at 
me as I swallowed it. You look at me 
as curiously, Phil. Are you expecting 
it to work ? Shall I be at the fair lady’s 
feet next time we meet?” 

“ How can you defy it, Berry ?” 

“Nay, Phil; holy wedded love is not 
to be dispelled by a mountebank’s 
decoction.” 

“But suppose it were poisonous, 
Berry, what can be done?” cried Philip, 
starting up in dismay. 

“Then you would go home, Phil, and 
this would be over. But”—seeing his 
brother's terror—“ there is no fear of 
that. She is not like to wish to poison 
me.” 
And the potion proved equally in- 
effective on mind and body, as indeed 
did all the manipulations exercised upon 
a little waxen image that was supposed 
to represent M. le Baron. Another 
figure was offered to Diane, in feminine 
form, with black beads for eyes and 
a black plaster for hair, which, when 
stuck full of pins and roasted before 
the fire, was to cause Eustacie to peak 
and pine correspondingly. But from 
this measure Diane shrank. If aught 
was done against her rival it must be 
by her father and brother, not by her- 
self; and she would not feel herself 
directly injuring her little cousin, nor 
sinking herself below him whom she 
loved. Once his wife, she would be 
good for ever, held up by his strength. 

Meantime Berenger had received a 
greater shock that she or her father 
understood ia the looking over of some 
of the family parchments kept in store 
at the castle. The Chevalier, in showing 
them to him, had chiefly desired to 
glorify the family by demonstrating 
how its honours had been won, but 
Berenger was startled at finding that 


Nid-de-Merle had been, as it appeared 
to him, arbitrarily and unjustly declared 
to be forfeited by the Sieur de Bellaise, 
who had been thrown into prison by 
Louis XI. for some demonstration in 
favour of the poor Duke de Berri, and 
granted to the favourite Ribaumont. 
The original grant was there, and to 
his surprise he found it was to male 
heirs—the male heirs alone of the direct 
line of the Ribaumont—to whom the 
grant was made. How, then, came it 
to Eustacie? The disposal had, with 
almost equal injustice, been changed 
by King Henry II. and the late Count 
de Ribaumont in favour of the little 
daughter whose union, with the heir 
of the elder line, was to conclude all 
family feuds. Only now did Berenger 
understand what his father had said on 
his death-bed of flagrant injustice com- 
mitted in his days of darkness. He 
felt that he was reaping the reward of 
the injuries committed against the Che- 
valier and his son on behalf of the two 
unconscious children. He would will- 
ingly at once have given up all claim 
to the Nid-de-Merle estate—and he was 
now of age ; two birthdays had passed 
in his captivity and brought him to 
years of discretion, but he had no more 
power than before to dispose of what 
was the property of Eustacie and her 
chilé ; and the whole question of the 
validity of his marriage would be given 
up by his yielding even the posthumous 
claim that might have devolved on him 
in case of Eustacie’s death. This would 
be giving up her honour, a thing impos- 
sible. 

“ Alas!” he sighed, “ my poor father 
might well say he had bound a heavy 
burthen round my neck.” 

And from that time his hopes sank 
lower as the sense of the justice of his 
cause left him. He could neither deny 
his religion nor his marriage, and there- 
fore could do nothing for his own de- 
liverance ; and he knew himself to be 
suffering as the cause of a great in- 


justice ; indeed, to be bringing suffering 


on the still more innocent Philip. 
The once proudly indifferent youth 
was flagging now ; was losing appetite, 














flesh, and colour ; was unwilling to talk 

- or to take exercise ; and had a wan and 
drooping air that was most painful to 
watch. It seemed as if the return of 
summer brought a sense of the length 
and weariness of the captivity, and that 
the sunshine and gaiety of the land- 
scape had become such a contrast to the 
captives deadness of spirit that they 
could hardly bear to behold them, and 
felt the dull prison walls more congenial 
to their feelings than the gaiety of the 
summer hay and harvest-fields. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
BEATING AGAINST THE BARS. 


“ My horse is weary of the stall, 
And I am sick of captive thrall.” 
Lady of the Lake. 
Letrers! They were hailed like drops 
of water in a thirsty land. No doubt 
they had been long on the way, ere 
they had reached the hands of the Che- 
valier de Ribaumont, and it was quite 
possible that they had been read and 
selected ; but, as Berenger said, he defied 
any Frenchman to imitate either Lord 
Walwyn’s style or Sir Marmaduke’s, 
and when late in the autumn the packet 
was delivered to him, the two captives 
gloated over the very outsides before 
they opened them. 

The first intelligence that greeted 
them made them give a cry of amuse- 
ment and surprise. Lady Thistlewood, 
whose regrets that each of her girls was 
not a boy had passed into a proverb, 
had at length, in Dolly’s seventh year, 
given birth to a son on Midsummer Day. 

“Well,” said Philip, sighing, “we 
must drink his health to-night! It is 
well, if we are to rot here, that some 
one should make it up to them !” 

“ And join Walwyn and Hurst !” said 
Berenger; and then both faces grew 
much graver, as by these letters, dated 
three months since, they understood 
how many they must have missed, and 
likewise that nothing had been heard of 
themselves since they had left Paris 
sixteen months ago. ‘Their letters, both 
to their relations and to Sir Francis 
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Walsingham, had evidently been sup- 
pressed ; and Lord North, who had 
succeeded Walsingham as ambassador, 
had probably been misled by design, 
either by Narcisse de Nid-de-Merle him- 
self, or by some of his agents, for Lord 
Walwyn had heard from him that the 
young men were loitering among the 
castles and garrisons of Anjou, leading a 
gay and dissipated life, and that it was 
universally believed that the Baron de 
Ribaumont had embraced the Catholic 
faith, and would shortly be presented to 
Henry III. to receive the grant of the 
Selinville honours, upon his marriage 
with his cousin, the widow of the last 
of the line. With much earnestness 
and sorrow did good old Lord Walwyn 
write to his grandson, conjuring him to 
bethink himself of his home, his pure 
faith, his loving friends, and the hopes 
of his youth : and, at least, if he him- 
self had been led away by the allure- 
ments of the other party, to remember 
that Philip had been entrusted to him in 
full confidence, and to return him to his 
home. “It was grief and shame to 
him,” said the good old man, “ to look 
at Sir Marmaduke, who had risked his 
son in the charge of one hitherto deemed 
trustworthy ; and even if Berenger had 
indeed forgotten and cast away those 
whom he had once seemed to regard 
with love and duty, he commanded him 
to send home Philip, who owed an obe- 
dience to his father that could not be 
gainsayed.” Lord Walwyn further bade 
his grandson remember that the arrange- 
meuts respecting his inheritance hat 
been made in confidence that his heir 
was English in heart and faith, and 
that neither the Queen nor his own 
conscience would allow him to let his 
inheritance pass into French or Papist 
hands. There was scarcely a direct re- 
proach, but the shaken, altered hand- 
writing showed how stricken the aged 
nian must be; and after his signature 
was added one still more trembling line, 
“An ye return not speedily, ye will 
never see the old grandsire more.” 
Berenger scarcely finished the letter 
through his burning tears of agony, and 
then, casting it from him, began to pace 
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the room in fierce agitation, bursting 
out into incoherent exclamations, grasp- 
ing at his hair, even launching himself 
against the massive window with such 
frenzied gestures and wild words that 
Philip, who had read through all with 
his usual silent obtuseness, became dis- 
mayed, and, laying hold of him, said, 
“ Prithee, brother, do not thus! What 
serves such passion?” 

Berenger burst into a strange loud 
laugh at the matter-of-fact tone. “ What 
serves it! what serves anything!” he 
cried, “but to make me feel what a 
miserable wretch I am? But he will 
die, Philip—he will die—not having 
believed me! How shall we keep our- 
selves from the smooth-tongued villain’s 
throat? ‘That I should be thus judged 
a traitor by my grandfather. J 

And with a cry as of bodily anguish, 
he hid his face on the table, and groaned 
as he felt the utter helplessness of his 
strong youth in bonds. 

“It can’t be helped,” was the next 
of the unconsolatory platitudes uttered 
by Philip, who always grew sullen and 
dogged when his brother’s French tem- 
perament broke forth under any sudden 
stroke. “If they will believe such 
things, let them! You have not heard 
what my father says to it.” 

“Tt will be all the same,” groaned 
Berenger. 

“ Nay ! now that’s a foul slander, and 
you should be ashamed of doing my 
father such wrong,” said Philip. 
“Listen ;” and he read, ‘I will believe 
no ill of the lad no more than of thee, 
Phil. It is but a wild-goose chase, and 
the poor young woman is scarce like to be 
above ground ; but, as I daily tell them, 
*tis hard a man should forfeit his land for 
seeking his wife. My Lord North sends 
rumours that he is under Papist guiding, 
and sworn brother with the Black 
Ribaumonts ; and my lady, his grand- 
mother, is like to break her heart, and my 
lord credits them more thanhe ought, and 
never a line as a token comes from you. 
Then there’s Dame Annora, as proud of 
the babe as though neither she nor 
woman born ever had a son before, and 
plains over him, that both his brothers 





should be endowed and he but a 
younger son. What will be the end 
on’t I cannot tell. I will stand up for 
the right as best man may do, and never 
forget that Berry is her first-born, and 
that his child may be living; but the 
matter is none of mine, and my lord is 
very aged, nor can a man meddle 
between his wife and her father. So 
this I tell you that you may make your 
brother lay it to heart. The sooner he 
is here the better, if he be still, as I 
verily believe and maintain him to be, 
an honest English heart that snaps his 
fingers at French papistry.” ‘ There,” 
concluded Philip, triumphantly, “he 
knows an honest man! He’s friend and 
good father to you as much as ever. 
Heed none of the rest. He'll never let 
this little rogue stand in your light.” 
“As if I cared for that!” said Be- 
renger, beginning his caged tiger walk 
again, and, though he tried to repress 
his anguish, breaking out at times into 
fierce revilings of the cruel toils that 
beset him, and despairing lamentations 
over those beloved ones at home, with 
sobs, groans, and tears, such as Philip 
could not brook to witness, both because 
they were so vivlent and mournful, and 
because he thought them womanish, 
though in effect no woman’s grief could 
have had half that despairing force. The 


Jierté of the French noble, however, came 


to his aid. At the first sound of the 
great supper bell he dashed away his 
tears, composed his features, washed his 
face, and demanded haughtily of Philip, 
whether there were any traces in his 
looks that the cruel hypocrite, theirjailer, 
could gloat over. 

And with proud step and indifferent 
air he marched into the hall, answered 
the Chevalier’s polite inquiry whether 
the letter had brought good tidings 
by coolly thanking him and saying that 
all at home were well ; and when he met 
the old man’s inquiring glance out of the 
little keen black bead in the puckered, 
withered eyelid, he put a perfectly 
stony unmeaningness into his own gaze, 
till his eyes looked like the blue porce- 
lain from China so much prized by the 
Abbess. He even played at chess all 

















the evening with such concentrated 
attention as to be uniformly victorious. 

Yet half the night Philip heard sup- 
pressed moans and sobs—then knew that 
he was on his knees—then, after long 
and comparatively silent weeping, he lay 
down again, and from the hour when 
he awoke in the morning, he returned 
no more to the letters; and though for 
some little time more sad and dispirited, 
he seemed to have come to regard the 
misjudgment at home as a part of the 
burthen he was already bearing. 

That burthen was, however, pressing 
more heavily. The temperaments of the 
two brothers so differed that while the 
French one was prostrated by the agony 
of a stroke, and then rallied patiently to 
endure the effects, the English character 
opposed a passive resistance to the blow, 
gave no sign of grief or pain, and from 
that very determination suffered a sort 
of exhaustion that made the effects of 
the evil more and more felt. Thus, 
from the time Philip’s somewhat tardy 
imagination had been made to realize 
his home, his father, and his sisters, 
the home-sickness, and weariness of his 
captivity, which had already begun to 
undermine his health and spirits, took 
increasing effect. 

He made no complaint—he never ex- 
pressed a wish—but, in the words of the 
prophet, he seemed “ pining away on his 
feet.” He did not sleep, and though, to 
avoid remark, he never failed to appear 
at meals, he scarcely tasted food. He 
never willingly stirred from cowering 
over the fire, and was so surly and ill- 
tempered that only Berenger’s unfailing 
good humour could have endured it. 
Even a wolf hunt did not stir him. He 
only said he hated outlandish beasts, 
and that it was not like chasing the hare 
in Dorset. His calf-love for Madame 
de Selinville had entirely faded away in 
his yearnings after home. She was only 
one of the tediously recurring sights of 
his captivity, and was loathed like all 
the rest. The regulation rides with the 
Chevalier were more detestable than 
ever, and by and by they caused such 
fatigue that Berenger perceived that his 
strength must be waning, and became so 
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seriously alarmed that one evening, when 
Philip had barely dragged himself to 
the hall, tasted nothing but a few drops 
of wine, and then dropped into an 
uneasy slumber in his chair, he could 
not but turn to the Chevalier an appeal- 
ing, indignant countenance, as he said, 
in a low but quivering voice, ‘‘ You see, 
sir, how he is altered !” 

“Alas! fair nephew, it is but too 
plain. He is just of the age when such 
restraint tells severely upon the health.” 

Then Berenger spoke out upon the 
foul iniquity of the boy’s detention. 
For himself, he observed, he had no- 
thing to say ; he knew the terms of his 
release, and had not accepted them ; 
but Philip, innocent of all damage to 
the Ribaumont interests, the heir of an 
honourable family, what had he done 
to incur the cruel imprisonment that 
was eating away his life ? 

“T tell you, sir,” said Berenger, with 
eyes filled with tears, “ that his liberty 
is more precious to me than my own. 
Were he but restored to our home, full 
half the weight would be gone from my 
spirit.” 

“Fair nephew,” said the Chevalier, 
* you speak as though I had any power 
in the matter, and were not merely 
standing between you and the King.” 

“Then if so,” said Berenger, “let the 
King do as he will with me, but let 
Philip’s case be known to our Ambas- 
sador.” 

“My poor cousin,” said the Cheva- 
lier, “ you know not what you ask. Did 
I grant your desire, you would only 
learn how implacable King Henri is to 
those who have personally offended 
him—above all, to heretics. Nor could 
the Ambassador do anything for one who 
resisted by force of arms the King’s 
justice. Leave it to me; put yourself 
in my hands, and deliverance shall come 
for him first, then for you.” 

* How, sir?” 

“One token of concession—one at- 
tendance at mass—one pledge that the 
alliance shall take place when the for- 
malities have been complied with—then 
can I report you our own; give you 
almost freedom at once; despatch our 
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young friend to England without loss of 
time ; so will brotherly affection conquer 
those chivalrous scruples, most honour- 
able in you, but which, carried too far, 
become cruel obstinacy.” 

Berenger looked at Philip ; saw how 
faded and wan was the ruddy sun-burnt 
complexion, how lankand bony thesturdy 
form, how listless and wasted the hands. 
Then arose, bursting within him, the 
devoted generosity of the French nature, 
which would even accept sin and ruin 
for self, that so the friend may be saved, 
and after all had he not gone to mass 
out of mere curiosity !—did he not be- 
lieve. that there was salvation in the 
Gallican Chureh? Was it not possible 
that, with Philip free to tell his story at 
home, his own deliverance might come 
before he should be irrevocably com- 
mitted to Madame de Selinville? If 
Eustacie were living, her charms must 
overthrow that which her rival was 
forcing upon him at her own peril. 
Nay, how else could he obtain tidings 
of her? And for those at home, did 
they deserve that he should sacrifice all, 
Philip included, for their sake? The 
thoughts, long floating round his brain, 
now surged upon him in one flood, and 
seemed to overwhelm in those moments 
of confusion all his powers of calling 
up the other side of the argument ; he 
only had an instinct remaining that it 
would be a lie to God and man alike. 
“God help me!” he sighed to himself ; 
and there was sufficient consideration 
and perplexity expressed in his counte- 
nance to cause the Chevalier to feel his 
cause almost gained ; and rising eagerly, 
with tears in his eyes, he exclaimed, 
“Embrace me, my dear, dear son! The 
thing is done! Oh! what peace, what 
joy!” 

The instinct of recoil came stronger 
now. He stepped back with folded 
arms, saying again, “God help me! 
God forbid that I should be a traitor !” 

“My son, hear me; these are but 
easily removed points of honour,” began 
the Chevalier; but at that moment 
Philip suddenly started from, or in, his 
slumber, leapt on his feet, and called 
out, “ Avaunt, Satan!” then opened his 





eyes, and looked, as if barely recalling 
where he was. 

“ Philip !” exclaimed Berenger, “ did 
you hear?” 

“T—I don’t know,” he said, half- 
bewildered. “Was I dreaming that 
the fiend was parleying with us in the 
voice of M. le Chevalier there to sell 
our souls for one hour of home ?” 

He spoke English, but Berenger re- 
plied in French. 

“You were not wrong, Philip. Sir, 
he dreamt that the devil was tempting 
me in your voice while you were pro- 
mising me his liberty on my fulfilling 
your first condition.” 

“What ?” said Philip, now fully 
awake, and gathering the state of things, 
as he remembered the words that had 
doubtless been the cause of his dream. 
“And if you did, Berenger, I give you 
warning they should never see me at 
home. What! could I show my face 
there with such tidings? No! I should 
go straight to La Noue, or to the Low 
Countries, and kill every Papist I 
could for having debauched you !” 

“Hush! hush! Philip,” said Beren- 
ger, “I could not break my faith to 
Heaven or my wife even for your sake, 
and my cousin sees how little beholden 
you would be to me for so doing. With 
your leave, Monsieur, we will retire.” 

The Chevalier detained Berenger for 
a moment to whisper, “ What I see is 
so noble a heart that I know you can- 
not sacrifice him to your punctilio.” 

Philip was so angry with Berenger, 
so excited, and so determined to show 
that nothing ailed him, that for a short 
time he was roused, and seemed to be 
recovering ; but in a few days he flagged 
again, only, if possible, with more gruff- 
ness, moodiness, and pertinacity in not 
allowing that anything was amiss. It 
was the bitterest drop of all in Beren- 
ger’s cup, when in the end of January 
he looked back at what Philip had 
been only a month before, and saw how 
he had wasted away and lost strength; 
the impulse rather to ruin himself than 
destroy his brother came with such 
force that he could scarcely escape it by 
his ever-recurring ery for help to with- 























stand it. And then Diane, in her 
splendid beauty and witchery, would 
rise before him, so that he knew how 
a relaxation of the lengthened weary 
effort would make his whole self break 
its bonds and go out to her. Dreams 
of felicity and liberty, and not with 
Eustacie, would even come over him, 
and he would awaken to disappoint- 
ment before he came to a sense of relief 
and thankfulness that he was still his 
own. The dislike, distaste, and dread 
that came so easily in his time of pain 
and weakness were less easy to maintain 
in his full health and forced inactivity. 
Occupation of mind and hope seemed 
the only chance of enabling either-of 
the two to weather this most dreary 
desert period ; and Berenger, setting his 
thoughts resolutely to consider what 
would be the best means of rousing 
Philip, decided at length that any 
endeavour to escape, however arduous 
and desperate, would be better than his 
present apathetic langour, even if it led 
to nothing. After the first examina- 
tion of their prison, Berenger had no 
thought of escape; he was still weak 
and unenterprising. He had _ for 
many months lived in hopes of inter- 
ference from home ; and, besides, the 
likelihood that so English a party as his 


own would be quickly pursued and re-- 


captured, where tiey did not know 
their road and had no passports, had 
deterred him lest they should fall into 
still straiter imprisonment. But he had 
since gained, in the course of his rides, 
and by observation from the top of the 
tower, a much fuller knowledge of the 
country. He knew the way to the 
Grange du Temple, and to the chief 
towns in the neighbourhood. Philip 
and Humfrey had both lost something 
of their intensely national look and 
speech, and, moreover, war having 
broken out again, there was hope of 
falling in with Huguenot partizans even 
nearer than at La Rochelle. But whe- 
ther successful or not, some enterprise 
was absolutely needed to save Philip 
from his despondent apathy ; and Beren- 
ger, who in these eighteen months had 
grown into the strength and vigour of 
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manhood, felt as if he had force and 
power for almost any effort save this 
hopeless waiting. 

He held council with Humfrey, who 
suggested that it might be well to ex- 
amine the vaults below the keep. He 
had a few days before, while going after 
some of the firewood, stored below the 
ground-floor chamber, observed a door, 
locked, but with such rusty iron hinges 
that they might possibly yield to vigor- 
ous efforts with a stone ; and who could 
tell where the underground passages 
might come out? 

Berenger eagerly seized the idea. 
Philip’s mood of contradiction prompt- 
ed him to pronounce it useless folly, 
and he vouchsafed no interest in the 
arrangements for securing light, by 
selecting all the bits of firewood fit- 
test for torches, and saving all the oil 
possible from the two lamps they were 
allowed. The chief difficu'ty was that 
Guibert was not trusted, so that all had 
to be done out of his sight ; and on the 
first day Berenger was obliged to make 
the exploration alone, since Humfrey 
was forced to engross Guibert in some 
occupation out of sight, and Philip had 
refused to have anything to do with it, 
or be like a rat routing in the corners of 
his trap. 

However, Berenger had only just 
ascertained that the iron-work was so 
entirely rusted away as to offer no im- 
pediment, when Philip came languidly 
roaming into the cellar, saying, “ Here! 
Tll hold the torch! You'll be losing 
yourself in, this wolf’s mouth of a place 
if you go alone.” 

The investigation justified Philip’s 
predictions of its uselessness. Nothing 
was detected but rats, and vaults, and 
cobwebs; it was cold, earthy, and 
damp; and when they thought they 
must have penetrated far beyond the 
precincts of the keep, they heard Hum- 
frey’s voice close to them, warning them 
that it was nearly dinner time. 

The next day brought them a more 
promising discovery, namely of a long 
straight passage, with a gleam of light 
at the end of it; and this for the first 
time excited Philip’s interest or curi- 
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osity. He would have hastened along 
it at once, but for the warning summons 
from Humfrey ; and in the excitement 
of even this grain of interest, he ate 
more heartily at supper than he had 
done for weeks, and was afterwards 
more eager to prove to Berenger that 
night was the best time to pursue their 
researches, 

And Berenger, when convinced that 
Guibert was sound asleep, thought so 
too, and accompanied by Humfrey, they 
descended into the passage. ‘The light, 
of course, was no longer visible, but the 
form of the crypt, through which they 
now passed, was less antique than that 
under the keep, and it was plain they 
were beneath a later portion of the 
Castle. The gallery concluded in a wall, 
with a small barred, unglazed window, 
perfectly dark, so that Berenger, who 
alone could reach to the bottom of it, 
could not guess where it looked out. 

“We must return by daylight, then, 
may-be, we may judge,” sighed Philip. 

“ Hark !” exclaimed Berenger. 

“ Rats,” said Philip. 

“ No—listen—a voice! Take care 
he added, in a lower tone, “ we may be 
close on some of the servants.” 

But, much nearer than he expected, 
a voice on his right hand demanded, 
“ Does any good Christian hear me?” 

“ Who is there ?” exclaimed Philip. 

* Ah! good sir, do I hear the voice 
of a companion in misery? Or, if you 
be free, would you but send tidings to 
my poor father?” 

“It is a Norman accent!” cried 
Berenger. “Ah! ah! it is not poor 
Landry Osbert ?” 

“T am—I am that wretch. Oh, would 
that M. le Baron could know!” 

“My dear, faithful foster-brother ! 
They deceived me,” cried Berenger, in 
creat agitation, as an absolute howl 
came from the other side of the wall: 
“M. le Baron come to this! Woe 
worth the day!” and Berenger with 
difficulty mitigated his affectionate ser- 
vant’s lamentations enough to learn 
from him how he had been seized almost 
at the gates of Bellaise, closely interro- 
gated, deprived of the letter to Madame 
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la Baronne, and thrown into this dun- 
geon. The Chevalier, not an unmerciful 
man, according to the time, had pro- 
bably meant to release him as soon as 
the marriage between his son and niece 
should have rendered it superfluous to 
detain this witness to Berenger’s exist- 
ence. There, then, the poor fellow had 
lain for three years, and his work during 
this weary time had been the scraping 
with a potsherd at the stone of his wall, 
and his pertinacious perseverance had 
succeeded in forming a hole just large 
enough to enable him to see the light 
of the torch carried by the gentlemen. 
On his side, he said, there was nothing 
but a strong iron door, and a heavily- 
barred window, looking, like that in the 
passage, into the fosse within the walled 
garden; but, on the other hand, if he 
could enlarge his hole sufficiently to 
creep through it, he could escape with 
them in case of their finding a subterra- 
nean outlet. The opening within his 
cell was, of course, much larger than the 
very small space he had made by loosen- 
ing a stone towards the passage, but he 
was obliged always to build up each 
side of his burrow at the hours of his 
jailer’s visit, lest his work should be 
detected, and to stamp the rubbish into 
his floor. But while they talked, Hum- 
frey and Philip, with their knives, 
scraped so diligently that two more 
stones could be displaced ; and looking 
down the widening hole through the pro- 
digious mass of wall, they could see a 
ghastly, ragged, long-bearded scarecrow, 
with an almost piteous expression of 
joy on his face, at once again seeing 
familiar faces. And when, at his 
earnest entreaty, Berenger stood so as 
to allow his countenance to be as visible 
as the torch could make it through the 
“ wall’s-hole,” the vault echoed with 
the poor fellow’s delighted cry. “Iam 
happy! M. le Baron is himself again. 
The assassin’s cruel work is gone! Ah! 
thanks to the saints! Blessed be St. 
Lucie, it was not in vain that I entreated 
her!” 

The torches were, however, waxing 
so low that the sight could not long be 
alfurded poor Osbert ; and, with a pro- 














































mise to return to him next day, the 
party returned to the upper air, where 
they warmed themselves over the fire, 
and held council over measures for the 
present relief of the captive. Berenger 
grieved that he had given him up so 
entirely for lost as to have made no 
exertions on his behalf, and declared 
his resolution of entreating that he 
might be allowed to enjoy comparative 
comfort with them in the keep. It was 
a risk, but the Chevalier might fairly 
suppose that the knowledge of Osbert’s 
situation had oozed out through the 
servants, and gratitude and humanity 
alike impelled Berenger to run some 
risk for his foster-brother’s sake. He 
was greatly touched at the poor fellow’s 
devotion, and somewhat amused, though 
with an almost tearful smile at the joy 
with which he had proclaimed—what 
Berenger was quite unaware of, since 
the keep furnished no mirrors—the dis- 
appearance of his scars. ‘‘”Tis even so,” 
said Philip, “ though I never heeded it. 
You are as white from crown to beard 
as one of the statues at Paris; but the 
great red gash is a mere seam, save when 
yon old Satan angers you, and then it 
blushes for all the rest of your face.” 

“ And the cheek-wound is hidden, I 
suppose,” said Berenger, feeling under 
the long fair moustache and the beard, 
which was developing into respectable 
proportions. 

“Hidden? aye, entirely. No one 
would think your bald crown had only 
twenty-one years over it ; but you area 
personable fellow still, quite enough to 
please Daphne,” said Philip. 

“Pshaw!” replied Berenger, pleased 
nevertheless to hear the shadow of a 
jest again from Philip. 

It was quite true. These months of 
quiescence—enforced though they were 
—had given his health and constitution 
time to rally after the terrible shock 
they had sustained. The severe bleed- 
ings had, indeed, rendered his com- 
plexion perfectly colourless ; but there 
was something in this, as well as in the 
height which the loss of hair gave his 
brow, which, added to the depth and 
loftiness of countenance that this long 
No. 109.—vot. X1x. 
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period of patience and resolution had 
impressed on his naturally fine features, 
without taking away that open candour 
that had first attracted Diane when he 
was a rosy lad. His frame had strength- 
ened at the same time, and assumed 
the proportions of manhood ; so that, 
instead of being the overgrown maypole 
that Narcisse used to sneer at, he was 
now broad-shouldered and robust, ex- 
ceedingly powerful, and so well made 
that his height, upwards of six feet, 
was scarcely observed, except by com- 
parison with the rest of the world. 

And his character had not stood still, 
He had first come to Paris a good, honest, 
docile, though high-spirited boy ; and 
though manly affections, cares, and sor- 
rows had been thrust on him, he had 
met them like the boy that he was, 
hardly conscious how deep they went. 
Then had come the long dream of phy- 
sical suffering, with only one thought 
pertinaciously held throughout—that of 
constancy to his lost wife; and from this 
he had only thoroughly wakened in his 
captivity, the resolution still holding 
fast, but with more of reflection and 
principle, less of mere instinct, than 
when his powers were lost or distracted 
in the effort of constant endurance of 
pain and weakness. The charge of 
Philip, the endeavour both of educating 
him and keeping up his spirits, as well 
as the controversy with Pére Bonami, 
had been no insignificant parts of the 
discipline of these months ; and, little 
as the Chevalier had intended it, he 
had trained his young kinsman into a 
far more substantial and perilous adver- 
sary, both in body and mind, than when 
he had caged him in his castle of the 
Blackbird’s Nest. 


CHAPTER XXXVIIL. 
THE ENEMY IN PRESENCE. 


“Then came and looked him in the face 
An angel beautiful and bright, 
And then he knew it was a fiend, 
That miserable knight.” COLERIDGE. 


“Farner, dear father, what is it? 
What makes you look so ill, so hag- 
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gard ?” cried Diane de Selinville, when 
summoned the next morning to meet 
her father in the parlour of the con- 
vent. 

“ Ah, child! see here. Your brother 
will have us make an end of it. He 
has found her.” 

** Eustacie! Ah, and where?” 

*‘ That he will not say, but see here. 
This is all his billet tells me: ‘The 
hare who has doubled so long is traced 
to her form. My dogs are on her, and 
in a week’s time she will be ours. I 
request you, sir, to send me a good purse 
of crowns to reward my huntsmen; and 
in the meantime—one way or the other 
—that pet of my sister’s must be dis- 
posed of. Kept too long, these beasts 
always become savage. Either let him 
be presented to the royal menagerie, or 
there is a still surer way.’ ” 

* And that is all he says!” exclaimed 
Diane. 

“All! He was always cautious, He 
mentions no names. And now, child, 
what is to be done? To give him up 
to the King is, at the best, life-long 
imprisonment, yet, if he were still here 
when my son returns— Alas! alas! 
child, I have been ruined body and 
soul between you! How could you 
make me send after and imprison him? 
It was a mere assassination !” and the 
old man beat his head with grief and 
perplexity. 

“ Father!” cried Diane, tearfully, “I 
cannot see you thus. We meant it for 
the best. We shall yet save him.” 

“Save him! Ah, daughter, | tossed 
all night long thinking how to save 
him, so strong, so noble, so firm, so 
patient, so good even to the old man 
who has destroyed his hope—his life! 
Ah! I have thought till my brain 
whirls.” 

“Poor father! I knew you would 
love him,” said Diane, tenderly. “ Ah! 
we will save him yet. He shall be the 
best of sons to you. Look, it is only 
to tell him that she whom he calls his 
wife is already in my brother’s hands, 
wedded to him.” 

“ Daughter,’—and he pushed back 
his grey hair with a weary distressed 


gesture,—“ I am tired of wiles; I am 
old; I can carry them out no longer.” 

“But this is very simple; it may 
already be true—at least it will soon 
be true. Only tell him that she is 
my brother’s wife. Then will his gene- 
rosity awaken, then will he see that to 
persist in the validity of his marriage 
would be misery, dishonour to her, 
then - 

“Child, you know not how hard he 
is in his sense of right. Even for his 
brother’s sake he would not give way 
an inch, and the boy was as obstinate 
as he!” 

“Ah! but this comes nearer. He 
will be stung; his generosity will be 
piqued. He will see that the kindest 
thing he can do will be to nullify his 
claim, and the child——” 

The Chevalier groaned, struck his 
brow with his fist, and muttered, “‘ That 
will concern no one—that has been pro- 
vided for. Ah! ah! children, if I 
lose my own soul for you, you——” 

“ Father, my sweet father, say not 
these cruel things. Did not the Queen’s 
confessor tell us that all means were 
lawful that brought a soul to the Church? 
and here are two,” 

“Two! Why the youth’s heresy is 
part of his point of honour. Child, 
child, the two will be murdered in my 
very house, and the guilt will be on 
my soul.” 

“No, father! We will—we will save 
him. See, only tell him this.” 

“This—what? My brain is con- 
fused. I have thought long—long.” 

“ Only this, father, dear father. You 
shall not be tormented any more, if only 
you will tell him that my brother has 
made Eustacie his wife, then will I do 
all the rest.” 

Diane coaxed, soothed, and encouraged 
her father by her caresses, till he mounted 
his mule to return to the castle at dinner- 
time, and she promised to come early in 
the afternoon to follow up the stroke he 
was to give. She had never seen him 
falter before,—he had followed out his 
policy with a clear head and unsparing 
hand, —but now that Berenger’s character 
was better known to him, and the crisis 
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long-delayed had come so suddenly 
before his eyes, his whole powers seemed 
to reel under the alternative. 

The dinner-bell clanged as he arrived 
at the castle, and the prisoners were 
marched into the hall, both intent upon 
making their request on Osbert’s behalf, 
and therefore as impatient for the con- 
clusion of the meal, and the absence of 
the servants, as was their host. His 
hands trembled so much that Berenger 
was obliged to carve for him ; he made 
the merest feint of eating ; and now and 
then raised his hand to his head as if 
to bring back scattered ideas. 

The last servant quitted the room, 
when Berenger perceived that the old 
man was hardly in a state to attend to 
his request, and yet the miserable frost- 
bitten state of poor Landry seemed to 
compel him to speak. 

“Sir,” he began, “ you could do me a 
great kindness,” 

The Chevalier looked up at him with 


glassy eyes. 


“My son,” he said, with an effort, 
“T also had something to say. Ah! 
let me think. I have had enough. Call 
my daughter,” he added, feeling help- 
lessly with his hands, so that Berenger 
started up in alarm, and received him 
in his arms just in time to prevent his 
sinking to the floor senseless. 

“Tt is a stroke,” exclaimed Berenger. 
“Call, Phil! Send the gendarmes.” 

The gendarmes might be used to the 
sight of death of their own causing, but 
they had a horror of that which came 
by Nature’s hand. The purple face 
and loud gasps of the stricken man 
terrified them out of their senses. 
“(est un coup,” was the cry, and they 
went clattering off to the servants. 
These, all men but one old crone, came 
in a mass to the door, looked in, beheld 
their master rigid and prostrate on the 
floor, supported by the prisoner, and 
with fresh shrieks about ‘ Mesdames ! 
a priest ! a doctor!” away they rushed. 
The two brothers were not in much less 
consternation, only they retained their 
senses. Berenger loosened the ruff 
and doublet, and bade Philip practise 
that art of letting blood which he had 
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learnt for his benefit. When Madame 
de Selinville and her aunt, with their 
escort, having been met half-way from 
Bellaise, arrived sooner than could have 
been expected, they found every door 
open from hall to entrance gate-way, 
not a person keeping watch, and the 
old man lying deathlike upon cushions 
in the hall, Philip bandaging his arm, 
and Berenger rubbing his temples with 
wine and the hottest spices on the 
table. “ He is better—he is alive,” said 
Berenger, as they entered ; and as both 
ladies would have fallen on him with 
shrieks and sobs, he bade them listen, 
assured them that the only chance of 
life was in immediate care, and entreated 
that bedding might be brought down, 
and strong essences fetched to apply to 
the nose and temples. They obeyed, 
and brought the servants to obey ; and 
by the time the priest and the sister 
infirmarer had arrived from the convent, 
he had opened his eyes, and, as he saw 
Berenger, tried to murmur something 
that sounded like “ Mon jils.” 

“ He lives!—he speaks!—he can receive 
the sacraments!” was the immediate 
exclamation; and as preparations began 
to be made, the brothers saw that their 
presence was no longer needed, and 
returned to their own tower. 

“ So, sir,” said the gendarme sergeant, 
as they walked down the passage, “‘ you 
did not seize the moment for escape.” 

“TI never thought of it,” said Be- 
renger. 

“T hope, sir, you will not be the 
worse for it,” said the sergeant. “An 
honourable gentleman you have ever 
proved yourself to me, and I will bear 
testimony that you did the poor old 
gentleman no hurt; but nobles will 
have it their own way, and pay little 
heed to a poor soldier.” 

“ What do you mean, friend ?” 

“Why, you see, sir, it is unlucky 
that you two happened to be alone with 
M. le Chevalier. No one can tell what 
may be said when they seek an occasion 
against a person.” 

To the brothers, however, this sugges- 
tion sounded so horrible and unnatural, 
that they threw it from them. They 
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applied themselves at every moment 
possible to enlarging Osbert’s hole, and 
seeking an outlet from the dungeon ; 
but this they had not been able to dis- 
cover, and it was necessary to be con- 
stantly on their guard in visiting the 
vaults, lest their absence from their 
apartment should be detected ; and they 
believed that if Narcisse arrived at the 
castle, they should find in him a far less 
gentle jailer than the poor old man, for 
whose state their kindly young hearts 
could not but grieve. 

They heard that he had recovered 
consciousness enough to have made a 
sort of confession; and Pere Bonami 
brought them his formal request, as a 
dying man, for their pardon for all the 
injuries he had done them; but his 
speech was too much affected for any 
specification of what these were. The 
first thing they heard in early morning 
was that, in the course of the night, he 
had breathed his last ; and all day the 
bells of all the churches round were 
answering one another with the slow, 
swinging, melancholy notes of the knell. 

In the early twilight, Pere Bonami 
brought a message that Madame de 
Selinville requested M. le Baron to 
come and speak with her, and he was 
acvordingly conducted, with the gen- 
darme behind him, to a small chamber 
opening into the hall—the same where 
the incantations of the Italian pedlar 
had been played off before Philip and 
Diane. The gendarme remained outside 
the door by which they entered the little 
dark room, only lighted by one little 
lamp. 

“ Here, daughter,” said the priest, “ is 
your cousin. He can answer the ques- 
tion you have so much at heart ;” and 
with these words Pére Bonami passed 
beneath the black curtain that covered 
the entrance into the hall, admitting as 
he raised it for a moment a flood of pure 
light from the wax tapers, and allowing 
the cadence of the chanting of the 
priests to fall on the ear. At first 
Berenger was scarcely able to discern 
the pale face that looked as if tears were 
all dried up, and even before his eves 
had -leaily perceived her in the gloom, 


she was standing before him with 
clasped hands, demanding, in a hoarse, 
breathless whisper, “ Had he said any- 
thing to you?” 

“ Anything? No, cousin,” said Be- 
renger, in akind tone. “He had seemed 
suffering and oppressed all dinner-time, 
and when the servants left us, he mur- 
mured a few confused words, then sank.” 

“Ah, ah, he spoke it not! Thank 
heaven! Ah! it isa load gone. Then 
neither will I speak it,” sighed Diane, 
half aloud. “Ah! cousin, he loved 

you.” 

“He often was kind to us,” said 
Berenger, impelled to speak as tenderly 
as he could of the enemy, who had cer- 
tainly tortured him, but as if he loved 
him. 

“ He bade us save you,” said Diane, 
her eyes shining with strange wild light 
in the gloom. “ He laid it on my aunt 
and me to save you; you must let us. 
It must be done before my brother 
comes,” she added, in hurried accents. 
“‘The messengers are gone; he may be 
here any moment. He must find you 
in the chapel—as—as my betrothed !” 

“ And you sent for me here to tempt 
me—close to such a chamber as that?” 
demanded Berenger, his gentleness be- 
coming sternness, as much with his own 
worse self as with her. 

“Listen. Ah! it is the only way. 
Listen, cousin. Do you know what 
killed my father? It was my brother's 
letter saying things must be brought to 
an end; either you must be given up to 
the King, or worse—worse. And now, 
without him to stand between you and 
my brother, you are lost. Oh! take pity 
on his poor soul that has left his body, 
and bring not your blood on his head.” 

“Nay,” said Berenger, “if he repented, 
the after consequences to me will have 
no effect on him now.” 

“Have pity then on yourself—on 
your brother.” 

“T have,” said Berenger. ‘“ He had 
rather die with me than see me a 
traitor.” 

“And least of all,” she exclaimed, 
with choking grief, “have you compas- 
sivun on me !—on me who have lost the 














only one who felt for me—me, for me 
who have loved you with every fibre of 
my heart-—for me who have lived on 
the music of your hardest, coldest word 
—for me who would lay my life, my 
honour, in the dust for one grateful 
glance from you—and whom you con- 
demn to the anguish of—your death ! 
Aye, and for what? For the mere 
shadow of a little girl, who had no force 
to love you, of whom you know nothing 
—nothing! Oh! are you a crystal rock 
or are youa man? See, I kneel to you 
to save yourself and me.” 

There were hot tears dropping from 
Berenger’s eyes as he caught Diane’s 
hand, and held it forcibly to prevent 
her thus abasing herself. Her wild 
words and gestures thrilled him in every 
pulse and wrung his heart, and it was 
with a stifled, agitated voice that he 
said— 

“God help you and me both, Diane! 
To do what you ask would—would be 
no saving of either. Nay, if you will 
kneel,” as she struggled with him, “let 
it be to Him who alone can bring us 
through ;” and releasing her hand, he 
dropped on his knees by her side, and 
covered his face with his hands, in an 
earnest supplication that the spirit of 
resistance which he almost felt slipping 
from him might be renewed. The action 
hushed and silenced her, and as he rose 
he spoke no other word, but silently 
drew back so much of the curtain that 
he could see into the hall, where the 
dead man still lay uncoffined upon the 
bed where his own hands had laid him, 
and the low, sweet requiem of kneeling 
priests floated round him. Rest, rest, 
and calm they breathed into one sorely 
tried living soul, and the perturbed 
heart was quelled by the sense how 
short the passage was to the world 
where captivity and longing would be 
ended. He beckoned to Pére Bonami 
to return to Diane, and then, protected 
by his presence from any further demon- 
strations, kissed her hand and left her. 

He told Philip as little as possible of 
this interview, but his brother remarked 
how much time he spent over the 
Psalms that evening, 
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The next day the brothers saw from 
their upper window the arrival of Nar- 
cisse, or as he had called himself for the 
last three years, the Marquis de Nid-de- 
Merle, with many attendant gentlemen, 
and a band of fifty or sixty gendarmes. 
The court was filled with their horses, 
and rang with their calls for refreshment. 
And the captives judged it wise to re- 
main in their upper room in case they 
should be called for. 

They were proved to have been wise 
in so doing; for about an hour after their 
arrival there was a great clanging of 
steel boots, and Narcisse de Ribaumont, 
followed by a portly, heavily-armed 
gentleman, wearing a scarf of office, by 
two of the servants, and by two gen- 
darmes, entered the room. It was the 
first time the cousins had met since le 
baiser d’Eustacie had been hissed into 
Berenger’s ear. Narcisse looked older, 
sallower, and more worn than at that 
time ; and Philip, seeing his enemy for 
the first time, contrasted him with the 
stately presence of Berenger, and felt as 
if a rat were strangling a noble steed. 

Each young man punctiliously removed 
his hat, and Nid-de-Merle, without deign- 
ing further salutation, addressed his 
companion. ‘Sir, you are here on the 
part of the King, and to you I deliver 
up these prisoners who, having been 
detained here on a charge of carrying 
on a treasonable correspondence, and 
protected by my father out of consider- 
ation for the family, have requited his 
goodness by an attempt to strangle him, 
which has caused his death.” 

Philip actuaily made a leap of indig- 
nation ; Berenger, better prepared, said 
to the officer, “Sir, I am happy to be 
placed in charge of a King’s servant, 
who will no doubt see justice done, and 
shelter us from the private malice that 
could alone devise so monstrous an 
accusation. We are ready to clear our- 
selves upon oath over the corpse, and 
all the household and our own guards 
can bear witness.” 

“The witnesses are here,” said Nar- 
cisse, pointing to the servants, ill-looking 
men, who immediately began to depose 
to having found their master purple- 
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faced and struggling in the hands of the 
two young men, who had been left 
alone with him after dinner. 

Berenger felt that there was little use 
in self-defence. It was a fabrication the 
more easily to secure his cousin’s pur- 
pose of destroying him, and his best 
hope lay in passing into the hands of 
persons who were less directly interested 
in his ruin. He drew himself up to his 
full height, saying, “If there be justice 
in France, our innocence will be proved. 
I demand, sir, that you examine the 
abbess, the priest, the steward, the 
sergeant of gendarmes: they are im- 
partial witnesses, and will serve the 
King’s justice, if justice be his purpose. 
Or, if this be but M. de Nid-de-Merle’s 
way of completing the work he left 
unfinished four years ago, I am ready. 
Only let my brother go free. He is heir 
to nothing here.” 

“Enough, sir. Words against the 
King’s justice will be reckoned against 
you,” said the officer. “I shall do my- 
self the honour of attending the funeral 
the day after to-morrow, and then I shall 
convey you to Tours, to answer for this 
deed at your leisure. Monsieur le Mar- 
quis, are the prisoners secure here, or 
would you have them gardés a vue.” 

“No need for that,” said Narcisse, 
lightly ; “had there been any exit they 
would have found it long ago. Your 
good fellows outside the door keep them 
safe enough. M. le Baron de Ribau- 
mont, I have the honour to wish you a 
good morning.” 

Berenger returned his bow with one 
full of defiance, and the door was again 
locked upon the prisoners ; while Philip 
exclaimed, ‘‘The cowardly villain, Berry ; 
is it a hanging matter?” 

“ Not for noble blood,” said Berenger. 
“We are more likely to be brought to 
no trial, but to lie prisoners for life ;” 
then, as Philip grew white and shivered 
with a sick horror, he added bravely, 
“But they shall not have us, Philip. 
We know the vaults well enough to 
play at hide and seek with them there, 
and even if we find no egress we may 
hold out till they think us fled and 
leave open the doors!” 


Philip's face lighted up again, and they 
did their best by way of preparation, 
collecting wood for torches, and putting 
aside food at their meals. It was a 
very forlorn hope, but the occupation it 
caused was effectual in keeping up 
Philip’s spirits, and saving him from 
despondency. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
THE PEDLAR’S PREDICTION. 


“ But if ne’er so close you wall him, 
Do the best that you may ; 
Blind Love, if so you call him, 
Will find out his way.” Old Song. 


“Too late,” muttered Berenger to him- 
self, as he stood by the fire in his 
prison-chamber. Humfrey and Philip 
were busy in the vaults, and he was 
taking his turn in waiting in the sitting- 
room to disarm suspicion. “It is too 
late now, and I thank God that so it is.” 

“Do you indeed, M. le Baron,” said 
a low voice close beside him ; and, as he 
turned in haste, he beheld, at the foot 
of the turret-stair, the youth Aimé de 
Selinville, holding a dark lantern in his 
hand, and veiling its light. 

“Ha!” and he started to his feet. 
“Whence come you?” 

“From my Lady,” was the youth’s 
answer. “She has sent me to ask 
whether you persist in what you replied 
to her the other day. For if not, she 
bids me say that it is not too late.” 

“ And if I do persevere?” 

“Then—ah ! what do I know? Who 
can tell how far malice can go? And 
there are towers and bastilles where 
hope never enters. Moreover, your 
researches underground are known.” 

“ Sir,” said Berenger, the heartsinking 
quelled by the effort of resistance, 
“* Madame de Selinville has my answer 
—I must take the consequences. Tell 
her, if she truly wishes me well, the 
honourable way of saving us would be 
to let our English friends know what 
has befallen us.” 

“You forget, M. le Baron, even if 
she could proclaim the dishonour of her 
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family, interference from a foreign power 
might only lead to a surer mode of 
removing you,” said Aimé, lowering his 
voice and shuddering. 

“ Even so, I should thank her. Then 
would the bitterest pang be taken away. 
Those at our home would not deem us 
faithless recreants.” 

“Thank her!” murmured the lad in 
an inward voice. “ Very well, sir, I 
will carry her your decision. It is 
your final one. Disgrace, prison, death 
—rather than freedom, love, wealth!” 

“ The semblance of dishonour, rather 
than the reality !” said Berenger, firmly. 

The light-footed page disappeared, 
and in a few moments a very different 
tread came up from below, and Philip 
appeared. 

“What is it, Berry? Methought I 
heard a voice.” 

‘* Forgive me, brother,” said Berenger, 
holding out his hand ; “I have thrown 
away another offer.” 

“ Tush, the thing to pardon would be 
having accepted one. I only wish they 
What was it 


would leave us in peace ! 


this time ?” 

“A message through young Selin- 
ville. Strange, to trust her secrets to 
that lad; but hush, here he is again, 
much sooner than I thought. What, 
sir, have you been with your Lady 

in ? ” 

“Yes, sir,” the youth said, with a 
trembling voice, and Berenger saw that 
his eyes were red with weeping ; “she 
bids me tell you that she yields. She 
will save you even“ while you hate 
and despise her! There is only one 
thing —” 

“ And what is that ?” 

“ You must encumber yourself with 
the poor Aimé. You must let me serve 
you instead of her. Listen, sir, it can- 
not be otherwise.” Then with a brisker, 
more eager voice, he continued, “ Mon- 
sieur knows that the family burial-place 
is Bellaise? Well, to-morrow, at ten 
o'clock, all the household, all the neigh- 
bourhood, will come and sprinkle holy 
water on the bier. The first requiem will 
be sung, and then will all repair to the 
convent. There will be the funeral 


mass, the banquet, the dole. Every 
creature in the castle,—nay, in all the 
neighbourhood for twenty miles round, 
—will be at the convent, for the Abbess 
has given out that the alms are to be 
double, and the bread of wheat. Not 
a soul will remain here, save the two 
gendarmes on guard at that door, and 
the poor Aimé, whom no one will miss, 
even if any person could be distinguished 
in their black cloaks. Madame la Com- 
tesse has given him this key, which 
opens a door on the upper floor of 
the keep, unknown to the guards, 
who, for that matter, shall have a good 
tankard of spiced wine to console and 
occupy them. Then is the way clear 
to the castle-court, which is not over- 
looked by their window, the horses are 
in the stables, and we are off,—that is, if 
M. le Baron will save a poor youth 
from the wrath of M. de Nid-de-Merle.” 

“You are an honest fellow!” cried 
Philip, shaking him vehemently by the 
hand. “You shall go with us to England, 
and we will make a brave man of you.” 

“We shall owe you our lives,” said 
Berenger, warmly, “ and be ever bound 
to you. Tell your lady that this is 
magnanimity ; that now I truly thank 
her as our preserver ; and shall bless her 
all the days of the life she gives us. 
But my servants?” 

“Guibert is a traitor,” said Aimé ; 
“he has been so ever since you were at 
Paris. Breathe no word to him; but 
he, as a Catholic, shall be invited to 
the funeral. Your stout Englishman 
should by all means be with us.” 

“ My Norman, also,” added Berenger. 
“ My dear foster-brother, who has lan- 
guished in the dungeon for three years ;” 
and when the explanation had been 
made, Aimé assented, though half-un- 
willingly, to the necessity, and presently 
quitted them to bear back their answer 
to his lady. Philip shook his hand 
violently again, patted him on the 
back, so as almost to take away his 
breath, and bade him never fear, they 
would be sworn brothers to him for 
ever ; and then threw up his hat into 
the air, and was so near astonishing the 
donjon walls with a British hurrah, that 
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Berenger had to put his hand over his 
mouth and strangle the shout in his 
very throat. 

The chief of that night was spent in 
enlarging the hole in Osbert’s wall, so as 
to admit of his creeping through it; and 
they also prepared their small baggage 
for departure. Their stock of money, 
though some had been spent on renew- 
ing their clothes, and some in needful 
gratuities to the servants and gendarmes, 
was sufficient for present needs, and they 
intended to wear their ordinary dress. 
They were unlikely to meet any of the 
peasants round ; and, indeed, Berenger 
had so constantly ridden out in his 
black mask, that its absence, now that 
his scars were gone, was as complete a 
change as could be effected in one 
whose height was so unusual. 

“ There begins the knell,” said Philip, 
standing at the window. “ It’s our joy- 
bell, Berry! Every clang seems to me 
to say, ‘Home! home! home !’” 

* For you, Phil,” said Berenger; “ but 
I must be satisfied of Eustacie’s fate 
first. I shall go first to Nissard— 
whither we were bound when we were 
seized—then to La Rochelle, whence 
you may a 

“ No more of that,” burst out Philip. 
* What! would you have me leave you 
now, after all we have gone through 
together? Not that you will find her. 
I don’t want to vex you, brother, such a 
day as this, but yon conjuror’s words 
are coming true in the other matter.” 

“ How ? What mean you, Phil?” 

“What's the meaning of Aimé?” 
asked Philip. “ Even I am French 
scholar enough for that. And who 
sends him ?” 

Meantime the court was already filling 
with swarms of persons of every rank 
and degree, but several anxious hours 
had passed before the procession was 
marshalled ; and friars and monks, 
black, white, and grey,—priests in rich 
robesand talleaps,—black-cloaked gentle- 
men and men-at-arms,—all bearing huge 
wax tapers,—and peasants and beggars of 
every conceivable aspect,—filed out of 
the court, bearing with them the richly- 
emblazoned bier of the noble and 


puissant knight, the Beausire Charles 
Eustache de Ribaumont Nid-de-Merle, 
his son walking behind in a long black 
mantle, and all who counted kindred or 
friendship following two and two ; then 
all the servants, every one who properly 
belonged to the castle, was counted out 
by the brothers from their windows, 
and Guibert among them. 

“ Messieurs,” a low, anxious voice 
sounded in the room. 

“ We will only fetch Osbert.” 

It was a terrible only, as precious 
moments slipped away before there 
appeared in the lower chamber Berenger 
and Humfrey, dragging between them a 
squalid wretch, with a skin like stained 
parchment over a skeleton, tangled hair 
and beard, staring bewildered eyes, and 
fragments of garments, all dust, dirt, 
and rags. 

“Leave me, leave me, dear master,” 
said the object, stretching his whole 
person towards the fire as they let him 
sink down before it. ‘ You would but 
ruin yourself.” 

“Tt is madness to take him,” said 
Aimé, impatiently. 

“ T gonot without him,” said Berenger. 
“ Give me the soup, Philip.” 

Some soup and wine had been placed 
by the fire, and likewise a shirt and a 
suit of Humfrey’s clothes were spread 
before it. Aimé burst out into the yard, 
absolutely weeping with impatience, 
when, unheeding all his remonstrances, 
his three companions applied themselves 
to feeding, rubbing, and warming Osbert, 
and assuring him that the pains in his 
limbs would pass with warmth and 
exercise. He had been valiant of heart 
in his dungeon; but his sudden plunge 
into upper air was like rising from the 
grave, and brought on all the effects of 
his dreary captivity, of which he had 
hardly been sensible when he had first 
listened to the voice of hope. 

Dazzled, crippled, helpless, it seemed 
almost impossible that he should share 
the flight, but Berenger remained reso- 
Inte; and when Aimé returned from his 
fourth frantic promenade, he was told 
that all was ready. 

But for the strength of Berenger and 
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Humfrey the poor fellow could never 
have been carried up and up, nearly to 
the top of the keep, then along a narrow 
gallery, then down again even to the 
Castle-hall, now empty, though with the 
candlesticks still around where the bier 
had been, Aimé knelt for a moment 
where the head had been, hiding his 
face ; Osbert rested ina chair; and Philip 
looked wistfully up at his own sword 
hung over the chimney. 

“Resume your swords, Messieurs,” 
said Aimé, observing him; ‘“‘ Madame 
desires it ; and take pistols also.” 

They gladly obeyed ; and when, after 
this short delay, they proceeded, Osbert 
moved somewhat less painfully, but 
when they arrived at the stable only four 
horses stood there. 

“ Ah! this miserable!” cried Aimé, 
passionately, “he ruins all my arrange- 
ments.” 

“ Leave me,” again entreated Landry. 
“Once outside, I can act the beggar and 
cripple, and get back to Normandy.” 

“ Better leave me,” said Humfrey ; 
“they cannot keep me when you are out 
of their clutches.” 

“Help me, Humfrey,” said Berenger, 
beginning to lift his foster-brother to the 
saddle; but there the poor man wavered, 
cried out that his head swam, and he 
could not keep his seat, entreating 
almost in agony to be taken down. 

“ Lean on me,” said Berenger, putting 
his arms round him. “There! you 
will be able to get to the Grange du 
Temple, where you will be in safe 
shelter.” 

“ Sir, sir,” cried Aimé, ready to tear 
his hair, “this isruin! My lady meant 
you to make all speed to La Rochelle 
and there embark, and this is the con- 
trary way !” 

“That cannot be helped,” said Be- 
renger ; ‘it is the only safe place for 
my foster-brother.” 

Aimé, with childish petulance, mut- 
tered something about ingratitude in 
crossing his lady’s plans; but, as no one 
attended to him he proceeded to un- 
fasten his horse, and then exclaimed, 
half-crying, ‘‘ Will no one help me?” 

“ Not able to saddle a horse ! a pretty 


fellow for a cavalier !” exclaimed Philip, 
assisting, however, and in a few minutes 
they were all issuing from a low side 
gate, and looking back with bounding 
hearts at the drooping banner on the 
keep of Nid-de-Merle. 

Only young Aimé went with bowed 
head and drooping look, as though pout- 
ing, and Berenger, putting Osbert’s 
bridle into Humfrey’s hand, stepped up 
to him, saying, “ Hark you, M. de Selin- 
ville, I am sorry if we seemed to neglect 
you. We owe you and your lady all 
gratitude, but I must be the judge of 
my own duty, and you can only be with 
me if you conform.” 

The youth seemed to be devouring 
his tears, but only said, “I was vexed 
to see my lady’s plan marred, and your 
chance thrown away.” 

“ Of that I must judge,” said Berenger. 

They were in a bye-lane, perfectly 
solitary. The whole country was at the 
funeral. Through the frosty air there 
came an occasional hum or murmur from 
Bellaise, or the tinkle of a cow-bell in 
the fields, but no human being was 
visible. It was certain, however, that 
the Rotrous, being Huguenots, and no 
vassals of Nid-de-Merle, would not be 
at the obsequies, and Berenger, walking 
with swift strides, supporting Osbert on 
his horse, continued to cheer him with 
promises of rest and relief there, and 
listened to no entreaties from Philip or 
Humfrey to take one of their horses. 
Had not Osbert borne him on his 
shoulders through the butchery at Paris, 
and endured three years of dungeon for 
his sake ? 

As for Philip, the slow pace of their 
ride was all insufficient for his glee. 
He made his horse caracole at every level 
space, till Berenger reminded him that 
they might have far to ride that night, 
and even then he was constantly break- 
ing into attempts at shouting and whist- 
ling as often repressed, and springing up 
in his stirrups to look over the high 
hedges. 

The Grange was so well concealed in 
its wooded ravine, that only, when close 
upon the gate, the party became aware 
that this farm-yard, usually so solitary, 
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formed an exception to the general de- 
sertion of the country. There was a 
jingle and a stamp of horses in the court, 
which could hardly be daylight echoes 
of the Templars. Berenger feared that 
the Guisards might have descended 
upon Kotrou, and was stepping forward 
to reconnoitre, while young DeSelinville, 
trembling, besought him not to run into 
danger, but to turn and hasten to La 
Rochelle. By this time, however, the 
party had been espied by two soldiers 
stationed at the gate, but not before 
Berenger had had time to remark that 
they did not wear either the gold /leur 
de lys like his late guards, or the white 
eross of Lorraine; nor had they the 
strange air of gay ferocity usual with 
the King’s mercenaries. And almost 
by instinct, at a venture, he made the 
old Huguenot sign he had learnt from 
his father, and answered, “ For God and 
the Religion.” 

The counter-sign was returned “ Béarn 
and Bourbon is the word to-day, com- 
rade,” replied the sentinel. “Hh quoi! 
have you had an encounter that you 
bring a wounded man ?” 

“ Not wounded, but nearly dead in a 
Guisard prison,” said Berenger, with an 
unspeakable sense of relief and security, 
as the sentries admitted them into the 
large walled court, where horses were 
eating hay, being watered and rubbed 
down ; soldiers snatching a hasty meal 
in corners ; gentlemen in clanking breast- 
plates coming in and out of the house, 
evidently taking orders from a young 
man in a,grey and silver suit, whose 
brown eagle face, thin cheeks, arched 
nose, and black eyes of keenest fire, 
struck Berenger at once with a sense of 
recognition as well as of being under a 
glance that seemed to search out every- 
body and everything at once. 

“‘ More friends!” and the tone again 
recalled a flood of recollections. “I 
thank and welcome you. What! You 
have met the enemy—where is he ?” 

“ My servant is not wounded, Sire,” 
said Berenger, removing his hat and 
bending low. “This is the effect of 
long captivity. We have but just 
escaped.” 


“Then we are in the same case! 
Pardon me, sir, I have seen you before, 
but for once I am at fault.” 

“When I call myself De Ribaumont, 
your Grace will not wonder.” 

“The dead alive! If I mistake not it 
was in the Inferno itself that we last 
met! But we have broken through the 
gates at last! I remember poor King 
Charles was delighted to hear that you 
lived! But where have you been a 
captive ?” 

“ At Nid-de-Merle, Sire, my kinsmen 
accused me of treason in order to hinder 
my search for my wife. We escaped 
even now during the funeral of the 
Chevalier.” 

“ By favour of which we are making 
our way to Parthenay unsuspected, 
though, by my faith, we gather se like 
a snowball, that we could be a match 
for a few hundreds of Guisards. Who 
is with you, M. de Ribaumont ?” 

“ Let me present to your Majesty my 
English brother, Philip Thistlewood,” 
said Berenger, drawing the lad forward, 
making due obeisance, though entirely 
ignorant who was the plainly-dressed, 
travel-soiled stranger, so evidently a 
born lord of men. 

“ An Englishman is ever welcome,” 
was his gracious reception. 

“And,” added Berenger, “let me also 
present the young De Selinville, to 
whom I owe my escape. Where is he, 
Philip ?” 

He seemed to be busy with the horses, 
and Berenger could not catch his eye. 

“Selinville! I thought that good 
Huguenot house was extinct.” 

“ This is a relation of the late Count 
de Selinville, my cousin’s husband, Sire. 
He arranged my evasion, and would be 
in danger at Nid-de-Merle. Call him, 
Philip.” 

Before this was done, however, the 
King’s attention was otherwise claimed, 
and turning to one of his gentlemen he 
said, “ Here, d’Aubigné, I present to you 
an acquaintance made in Tartarus. See 
to his entertainment ere we start for 
Parthenay.” 

Agrippa d’Aubigné, still young, but 
grave and serious looking, greeted M. de 
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Ribaumont as men meet in hours when 
common interests make rapid friend- 
ships ; and from him Berenger learnt, in 
a few words, that the King of Navarre’s 
eyes had been opened at last to the 
treachery of the court, and his own dis- 
honourable bondage. During a feverish 
attack, one night when D’Aubigné and 
D’Armagnac were sitting up with him, 
his resolution was taken, and on the 
first hunting day after his recovery, 
he, with these two, the Baron de Rosny 
and about thirty more of his suite, had 
galloped away, and had joined the 
Monsieur and the Prince of Condé at 
Alengon. He had abjured the Catholic 
faith, declared that nothing except ropes 
should bring him back to Paris, and that 
he left there the mass and his wife—the 
first he could dispense with, the last he 
meant to have ; and he was now on his 
way to Parthenay to meet his sister 
whom he had sent Rosny to demand. 
By the time Berenger had heard this, 
he had succeeded in finding honest 
Rotrou, who was in a state of great 
triumph, and readily undertook to give 
Osbert shelter, and as soon as he should 
have recovered to send him to head- 
quarters with some young men who 
he knew would take the field as soon 
as they learnt that the King of Navarre 
had set up his standard. Even the in- 
roads made into the good farmer’s stores 
did not abate his satisfaction in enter- 
taining the prime hope of the Huguenot 
cause ; but Berenger advanced as large a 
sum as he durst out of his purse, under 
pretext of the maintenance of Osbert 
during his stay at the Grange. He 
examined Rotrou upon his subsequent 
knowledge of Isaac Gardon and Eustacie, 
but nothing had been heard of them since 
their departure, now nearly three years 
back, except a dim rumour that they 
had been seen at the Synod of Mont- 
auban. 

“ Well, my friend,” said Philip, when 
about to remount, “this will do rather 
better than a headlong gallop to Rochelle 
with Nid-de-Merle at our heels.” 

“If M. le Baron is safe, it is well,” 
said Aimé shortly. 

“Is Selinville there?” said Berenger 


coming up. “Here, let me take you to 
the King of Navarre, he knew your 
family in Languedoc.” 

“No, no,” petulantly returned the 
boy. “ What am I that he should notice 
me! It is M. de Ribaumont whom I 
follow, not him or his cause,” 

“ Boy,” said Berenger, dismayed, ‘‘re- 
member, I have answered for you.” 

“T am no traitor,” proudly answered 
the strange boy, and Berenger was forced 
to be thus satisfied, though intending to 
watch him closely. 


CHAPTER XL. 
THE SANDS OF OLONNE. 


“Ts it the dew of night 
That on her glowing check 
Shines in the moonbeam /—O she weeps, she 
weeps, 
And the good angel that abandoned her 
At her hell baptism, by her tears drawn 
down 
Resumes his charge. . . 
Of pardon and salvation rose 
As now she understood 
Thy lying prophecy of truth.” 
SouTHEY. 


and the hope 


“MM. pe Rreaumont,” said Henry of 
Navarre, as he stood before the fire after 
supper at Parthenay, “I have been 
thinking what commission I could give 
you proportioned to your rank and in- 
fluence.” 

“ Thanks to your Grace, that inquiry 
is soon answered. I am a beggar here. 
Even my paternal estate in Normandy 
is in the hands of my cousin.” 

“You have wrongs,” said Henry, 
“and wrongs are sometimes better than 
possessions in a party like ours.” 

Berenger seized the opening to ex- 
plain his position, and mention that his 
only present desire was for permission, 
in the first place, to send a letter to 
England by the messenger whom the 
King was despatching to Elizabeth, in 
tolerable security of her secret counte- 
nance ; and, secondly, to ride to Nissard 
to examine into the story he had pre- 
viously heeded so little, of the old man, 
and his daughter rescued from the waves 
the day before La Sablerie was taken. 
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“Tf Pluto relented, my dear Orpheus, 
surely Navarre may,” said Henry good- 
humouredly, “only may the priest not 
be more adamantine than Minos. Where 
lies Nissard? On the Sables d’Olonne? 
Then you may go thither with safety 
while we lie here, and I shall wait for 
my sister or for news of her.” 

So Berenger arranged for an early 
start on the morrow ; and young Selin- 
ville listened with a frown, and strange 
look in his dark eyes. ‘“ You go not to 
England ?” he said, 

“ Not yet?” said Berenger. 

“This was not what my lady ex- 
pected,” he muttered; but though Be- 
renger silenced him by a stern look, he 
took the first opportunity of asking 
Philip if it would not be far wiser of 
his brother to place himself in safety in 
England. 

“ Wiser, but less honest,” said Philip. 

“He who has lost all here, who has 
incurred his grandfather’s anger,” pur- 
sued Aimé, “ were he not wiser to make 
his peace with his friends in England?” 

“His friends in England would not 
like him the better for deserting his 
poor wife’s cause,” said Philip, “I 
advise you to hold your tongue, and not 
meddle or make,” 

Aimé subsided, and Philip detected 
something like tears. He had still 
much of rude English boyhood about 
him, and he laughed roughly. “ A fine 
fellow, to weep at a word! Hie thee 
back to feed my lady’s lap-dog, ’tis all 
thou art fit for.” 

“There spoke English gratitude,” 
said Aimé, with a toss of the head and 
flash of the eye. 

Philip despised him the more for cast- 
ing up his obligations, but had no retort 
to make. He had an idea of making a 
man of young Selinville, and his notion 
of the process had something of the 
bullying tendency of English youth 
towards the poor-spirited or cowardly. 
He ordered the boy roughly, teased him 
for his ignorance of manly exercises, 
tried to cure his helplessness by increas- 
ing his difficulties, and viewed his fatigue 
as affectation or effeminacy, LBerenger 
interfered now and then to guard the 


poor boy from a horse-jest or practical 
joke, but he too felt that Aimé was a 
great incumbrance, hopelessly cowardly, 
fanciful and petulant ; and he was some- 
times driven to speak to him with 
severity, verging on contempt, in hopes 
to rouse a sense of shame. 

The timidity, so unusual and inex- 
plicable in a youth of eighteen or twenty, 
showed itself irrepressibly at the Sands 
of Olonne. These were not misty, as 
on Berenger’s former journey. Nissard 
steeple was soon in sight, and the guide 
who joined them on a rough pony, had 
no doubt that there would be ample 
time to cross before high water. There 
was, however, some delay, for the win- 
ter rains had brought down a good 
many streams of fresh water, and the 
sands were heavy and wet, so that their 
horses proceeded slowly, and the rush 
and dash of the waves proclaimed that 
the flow of the tide had begun. To the 
two brothers the break and sweep was a 
home-sound, speaking of freshness and 
freedom, and the salt breeze and spray 
carried with them life and ecstasy. 
Philip kept as near the incoming waves 
as his inland-bred horse would endure, 
and sang, shouted, and hallooed to them 
as welcome as English waves; but 
Aimé de Selinville had never even be- 
held the sea before: and even when the 
tide was still in the distance, was filled 
with nervous terror as each rushing fall 
sounded nearer; and, when the line of 
white foamy crests became more plainly 
visible, he was impelled to hurry on 
towards the steeple so fast that the 
guide shouted to him that he would 
only bury himself in a quicksand. 

“But,” said he, white with alarm, 
and his teeth chattering, “ how can we 
creep with those dreadful waves ad- 
vancing upon us to drown us ?” 

Berenger silenced Philip's rude laugh, 
and was beginning to explain that the 
speed of the waves could always be cal- 
culated by an experienced inhabitant ; 
and his voice had seemed to pacify 
Aimé a little, when the spreading water 
in front of a broken wave flowing up to 
his horse’s feet, again rendered him 
nearly frantic. “ Let us go back!” he 
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wildly entreated, turning his horse ; but 
Berenger caught his bridle, saying, 
“That would be truly death. Boy, 
unless you would be scorned, restrain 
your folly. Nothing else imperils us.” 
Here, however, the guide interposed, 
saying that it had become too late to 
pursue their course along the curve of 
the shore, but they must at once cut 
straight across, which he had intended 
to avoid, because of the greater depth of 
a small river that they would have to 
cross, which divided further out into 
small channels, more easily forded. They 
thus went along the chord of the are 
formed by the shore, and Aimé was 
somewhat reassured, as the sea was at 
first farther off; but before long they 
reached the stream, which lost itself in 
many little channels in the sands, so 
that when the tide was out there was a 
perfect network of little streams dividing 
low shingly or grassy isles, but at nearly 
high tide, as at present, many of these 
islets were submerged, and the strife 
between river and sea caused sudden 
deepenings of the water in the channels. 


The guide eagerly explained that the 
safest place for crossing was not by the 
large sandbank furthest in, that looked 
so firm and promising—it was a recent 
shifting performance of the water's heap- 
ing up, and would certainly sink away 


and bury horse and man. They must 
ride further out, to the shingly isle ; it 
and the channels on either side had 
shingly bottoms, and were safe. 

“This way,” called Berenger, himself 
setting the example, and tinding no 
difficulty ; the water did not rise above 
his boots, and the current was not 
strong. He had reached the shingly 
iske when he looked round for his 
companions ; Humfrey and Philip were 
close behind him ; but, in spite of the 
loud “gare!” of the guide, Aimé, or 
his horse,—for each was equally sense- 
less with alarm,—were making inwards ; 
the horse was trying to tread on the 
sandbank, which gave way like the 
water itself, under its frantic struggles 
—there was a loud cry—a shrill, unmis- 
takable woman’s shriek—the horse was 
siuking—a whit. face and helpless form 


were being carried out on the waves, but 
not before Berenger had flung himself 
from his horse, thrown off his cloak 
and sword, and dashed into the water ; 
and in the lapse of a few moments he 
struggled back to the island, where 
Philip and Humfrey, leg-deep in water, 
the one received his burthen, the other 
helped him to land. 

“On, gentlemen, not a moment to 
lose,” cried the guide; and Berenger, 
still panting, flung himself on his horse, 
held out his arms, gathered the small, 
almost inanimate figure upon the horse’s 
neck before hini, and in a few minutes 
more they had crossed the perilous pas- 
sage, and were on a higher bank where 
they could safely halt; and Philip, as 
he came to help his brother, exclaimed, 
“ What a fool the boy is!” 

“ Hush!” said Berenger, gravely, as 
they laid the figure on the ground. 

“What! He can’t have been drowned 
in that moment. We'll bring him to.” 

“ Hands off!” said Berenger, kneel- 
ing over the gasping form, and add- 
ing in a lower voice, “ Don’t you see?” 
He wound his hand in the long drenched 
hair, and held it up, with cheeks burn- 
ing like fire, and his scar purple. 

“ A woman!—what!—who?” Then 
suddenly divining, he exclaimed, “‘ The 
jade !” and started with wide eyes. 

“Stand back,” said Berenger; “she 
is coming to herself.” 

Perhaps she had been more herself 
than he knew, for, as he supported her 
head, her hand stole over his and held 
it fast. Full of consternation, per- 
plexity, and anger as he was, he could 
not but feel a softening pity towards a 
creature so devoted, so entirely at his 
mercy. At the moment when she lay 
helpless against him, gasps heaving her , 
breast under her manly doublet, her 
damp hair spread on his knees, her 
dark eyes in their languor raised im- 
ploringly to his face, her cold hand 
grasping his, he felt as if this great love 
were a reality, and as if he were hunt- 
ing a shadow ; and, as if fate would 
have it so, he must save and gratily one 
whose affection must conquer his, who 
was so tender, so beautiful—even native 
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generosity seemed on her side. But in 
the midst, as in his perplexity, he 
looked up over the grey sea; he seemed 
to see the picture so often present to 
his mind of the pale, resolute girl, 
clasping her babe to her breast, fearless 
of the advancing sea, because true and 
faithful. And at that thought faith 
and prayer rallied once again round his 
heart, shame at the instant’s wavering 
again dyed his cheek ; he recalled him- 
self, and speaking the more coldly and 
gravely because his heart was beating 
over hotly, he said, “ Cousin, you are 
better. It is but a little way to Nis- 
sard.” 

* Why have you saved me, if you will 
not pity me ?” she murmured. 

“T will not pity, because I respect 
my kinswoman who has saved our 
lives,” he said, steadying his voice with 
difficulty. ‘The priest of Nissard will 
aid me in sparing your name and fame.” 

“Ah!” she cried, sitting up with a 
start of joy, “ but he would make too 
many inquiries! Take me to England 
first.” 

3erenger started as he saw how he 
had been misunderstood. 

““ Neither here nor in England could 
my marriage be set aside, cousin. No; 
the priest shall take charge of you, and 
place you in safety and honour.” 

“Tle shall not!” she cried hotly. 
“ Why—why will you drive me from 
you—me who ask only to follow you as 
a menial servant?” 

“That has become impossible,” he 
answered, “to say nothing of my bro- 
ther, my servant, and the guide have 
seen—” ; and, as she remembered her 
streaming hair, and tried, in dawning 
confusion, to gather it together, he con- 
tinued: “ You shrank from the eye of 
the King of Navarre. You cannot con- 
tinue as you have done; you have not 
even strength.” 

+ “Ah! had you sailed for England,” 
she murmured, 

“Tt had only been greater shame,” 
he said. “Cousin, Iam head of your 
family, husband of your kinswoman, and 
bound to respect the reputation you 
risked for me. I shall, therefore, place 


you in charge of the priest till you can 
either return to your aunt or to some 
other convent. You can ride now. We 
will not wait longer in these wet gar- 
ments.” 

He raised her from the ground, threw 
his own dry cloak round her shoulders 
and unmanageable hair, and lifted her 
on his horse ; but, as she would have 
leant against him, he drew himself 
away, beckoned to Philip, and put the 
bridle into his hands, saying, “ Take 
care of her. I shall ride on and warn 
the priest.” 

“The rock of diamond,” she mur- 
mured, not aware that the diamond 
had been almost melting. That youth- 
ful gravity and resolution, with the 
mixture of respect and protection, im- 
posed as usual upon her passionate 
nature, and daunted her into meekly 
riding beside Philip without a word— 
only now and then he heard a low 
moan, and knew that she was weeping 
bitterly. 

At first the lad had been shocked 
beyond measure, and would have held 
aloof as from a kind of monster, but 
Madame de Selinville had been the 
first woman to touch his fancy, and 
when he heard how piteously she was 
weeping, and recollected where he 
should have been but for her, as well 
as all his own harshness to her as a 
cowardly boy, he felt himself brutally 
ungrateful, and spoke: “‘ Don’t weep so, 
Madame; I am sorry I was rude to 
you, but you see, how should I take you 
for a woman ?” 

Perhaps she heard, but she heeded 
not. 

“ My brother will take good care to 
shield you,” Philip added. “ He will 
take care you are safe in one of your 
nunneries ;” and as she only wept the 
more, he added, with a sudden thought, 
“You would not go there ; you would 
embrace the Protestant faith ?” 

“ T would embrace whatever was his.” 

Philip muttered something about see- 
ing what could be done. They were 
already at the entrance of the village, 
and Berenger had come out to meet 
them, and, springing towards him, 
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Philip exclaimed, in a low voice, 
“ Berry, she would abjure her Popish 
You can’t give her up to a 


errors ! 
priest.” 

*Foolery, Philip,” answered Beren- 
ger, sternly. 

“If she would be a convert !” 

“‘ Let her be a modest woman first ;” 
and Berenger, taking her bridle, led 
her to the priest’s house. 

He found that Pére Colombeau was 
preaching a Lent sermon, and that no- 
body was at home but the housekeeper, 
to whom he had explained briefly that 
the lady with him had been forced to 
escape in disguise, had been nearly 
drowned, and was in need of refresh- 
ment and female clothing. Jacinthe 
did not like the sound, but drenched 
clothes were such a passport to her 
master’s house, that she durst not 
refuse. Berenger carried off his other 
companions to the cabaret, and when 
he had dried himself, went to wait 
for the priest at the church door, 
sitting in the porch, where more than 
one echo of the exhortation to repent- 
ance and purity rang in his ears, and 
enforced his conviction that here he must 
be cruel if he would be merciful. 

It was long before Pére Colombeau 
came out, and then, if the scar had not 
blushed for all the rest of his face, the 
sickly, lanky lad of three years since 
would hardly have been recognised in 
the noble, powerful-looking young man 
who unbonneted to the good curé. But 
the priest’s aspect was less benignant 
when Berenger tried to set before him 
his predicament; he coldly asked where 
the unhappy lady was; and when 
Berenger expressed his intention of 
coming the next morning to ask his 
counsel, he only bowed. He did not 
ask the brothers to supper, nor show 
any civility ; and Berenger, as he walked 
back to the cabaret, perceived that his 
story was but half-believed, and that, if 
Diane’s passion were still stronger than 
her truth or generosity, she would be 
able to make out a terrible case against 
him, and to willing ears, naturally dis- 
posed against a young cavalier and a 
heretic. 


He sat much dispirited by the fire of 
the little wine shop, thinking that his 
forbearance had been well-nigh thrown 
away, and that his character would never 
be cleared in Eustacie’s eyes, attaching, 
indeed, more importance to the blot 
than would have been done by a youth 
less carefully reared. 

It was quite dark when a knock came 
to the door, the Curé’s white head ap- 
peared in the might ee nodded 
kindly to all the guests, and éntreated 
that M. de Ribaumont would do him 
the favour to come and speak with him. 

No sooner were they outside the 
house, than the curé held out his hand, 
saying, “Sir, forgive me for a grievous 
injustice towards you;” then pressing 
his hand, he added with a voice tremu- 
lous with emotion, “ Sir, it is no slight 
thing to have saved a wandering sheep 
by your uprightness and loyalty.” 

“Have you then opened her eyes, 
father ?” said Berenger, relieved from a 
heavy load. 

“You have, my son,” said the old 
man. “ You have taught her what 
truth and virtue are. For the rest, you 
shall hear for yourself.” 

Before Berenger knew where he was, 
a door was opened, and he found himself 
inthe church. The building was almost 
entirely dark, but there were two tall 
lights at the altar in the distance, 
and a few little slender tapers burning 
before certain niches and shrines, but 
without power to conquer with the 
gloom more than enough to spread a 
pale circle of yellow light. beneath them, 
and to show mysteriously a bit of vault- 
ing above. A single lamp hung from 
an arch near the door, and beneath it, 
near a pillar, knelt, or rather crouched, 
on the floor, a female figure with a dark 
peasant cloak drawn over her head. 

“The first token of penitence is 
reparation to the injured,” said the 
priest. 

Berenger looked at him anxiously. 

“T will not leave you,” he added. 
“ See, I shall pray for you yonder, by 
the altar,” and he slowly moved up the 
aisle. 

“ Rise, cousin, I entreat you,” said 
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Berenger, much embarrassed, as he dis- 
appeared in the darkness. 

“T must speak thus,” she answered, 
in a hoarse exhausted voice. “ Ah! 
pardon, pardon !” she added, rising, how- 
ever, so far as to raise clasped hands and 
an imploring face. “Ah! can you par- 
don? It was through me that you bear 
those wounds; that she—Eustacie—was 
forced into the masque, to detain you for 
that night. Ah! pardon.” 

“ That is long past,” said Berenger. 
“TI have been too near death not to 
have pardoned that long ago. Riise, 
cousin, I cannot see you thus.” 

“That is not all,” continued Diane. 
“Tt was I—I who moved my father to 
imprison you.” Then, as he bent his 
head, and would have again entreated 
her to rise, she held out her hand as if 
to silence him, and spoke faster, more 
wildly. “Then—then I thought it 
would save your life. I thought 4 
she looked at him strangely with her 
great dark eyes, all hollow and cavern- 
ous in her white face. 

“T know,” said Berenger, kindly, 
“ you often urged it on me.” 

There was a sort of movement on the 
part of the kneeling figure of the priest 
at the altar, and she interrupted, saying 
precipitately, “ Then—then, I did think 
you free.” 

“Ah!” he gasped. “ Now 

‘“* Now I know that she lives!” and 
Diane once more sank at his feet a 
trembling, shrinking, annihilated heap 
of shame and misery. 

3erenger absolutely gave a cry, that 
though instantly repressed, had the ring 
of ecstacy in it. ‘ Cousin—cousin!” 
he cried, “all is forgiven—all forgotten, 
if you will only tell me where!” 

“That I cannot,” said Diane, rousing 
herself again, but speaking in a dull in- 
different tone, as of one to whom the 
prime bitterness was past, ‘‘save that 
she is under the care of the Duchess de 
Quinet ;” and she then proceeded, as 
though repeating a lesson: “ You re- 
member the Italian conjuror whom 
vou would not consult? Would that I 
had not!” she added, clasping her 
hands, “ His prediction lured me! 








Well, he saw my father privately, told 
him he had seen her, and had bought 
her jewels, even her hair. My father 
sent him in quest of her again, but told 
not me till the man returned with 
tidings that she was at Quinet, in favour 
with the Duchess. You remember that 
he went from home. It was to demand 
her; and, ah! you know how long I 
had loved you, and they told me that 
your inarriage was void, and that all 
would be well upon the dispensation 
coming. And now the good father there 
tells me that I was deceived—cruelly 
deceived—that such adispensation would 
not be granted save through gross mis- 
representation.” Then,as Berenger began 
to show tokens of eagerness to come at 
tidings of Eustacie, she continued, “ Ah! 
it is vain to seek to excuse one you care 
not for. My father could learn nothing 
from the Duchess; she avowed that 
she had been there, but would say no 
more. However, he and my brother 
were sure she was under their pro- 
tection ; they took measures, and—and 
the morning my poor father was stricken 
there had been a letter from my brother 
to say he was on her track, and matters 
must be ended with you, for he should 
have her in a week ;” and then, as Be- 
renger started forward with an in- 
articulate outburst, half of horror, half 
of interrogation, she added, “* Where, he 
said not, nor did I learn from him. All 
our one interview was spent in sneers 
that answered to my wild entreaties ; but 
this I know—that you would never have 
reached Tours a living man.” 

“ And now, now he is on the way to 
her!” cried Berenger, “ and you kept it 
from me !” 

“There lay my hope,” said Diane, 
raising her head; and now, with glitter- 
ing eyes and altered voice, ‘“ How could 
I not but hate her who had bereaved 
me of you; her for whose sake I could 
not earn your love?” 

The change of her tone, had, perhaps, 
warned the priest to draw nearer, and 
as she perceived him, she said, “ Yes, 
father, this is not the way to absolution, 
but my heart will burst if] say not all.” 

“ Thou shalt not prevail, foul spirit,” 
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said the priest, looking earnestly into 
the darkness, as though he beheld the 
fiend hovering over her, “neither shall 
these holy walls be defiled with accents 
of unhallowed love. You have made 
your reparation, daughter, it is enough.” 

“ And can you tell me no more,” said 
Berenger, sadly. “ Can you give me no 
clue that I may save her from the wolf 
that may be already on her track? 
Cousin, if you would do this, I would 
bless you for ever,” 

“Alas! I would if I could! It is 
true, cousin, I have no heart to deceive 
you any longer. But it is to Madame 
de Quinet that you must apply, and if 
my brother has thought me worth pur- 
suit, you may be in time! One moment” 
—as he would have sprang away as if in 
the impulse to fly to the rescue— 
“cousin ; had you gone to England as I 
hoped, I would have striven to deserve 
to win that love of yours, but you have 
conquered by your constancy. Now, 
father, I have spoken my last save as 
penitent.” 

She covered her head and sank down 
again. 

Berenger, bewildered and impelled to 
be doing something, let the priest lead 
him out before he exclaimed, “I said 
nothing to her of pardon!” 

** You do pardon ?” said the priest. 

He paused a moment. “ Freely, if I 
find my wife. I can only remember 
now that she set me on the way. I 
would ease her soul, poor thing, and 
thinking would make me hard again.” 

“Do the English bring up their sons 
with such feelings,” asked the curé, 
pausing for a moment. 

“Of course,” said Berenger. “ May I 
say that one word, sir?” 

“Not now,” said the priest ; “she 
had better be left to think of her sin to- 
wards heaven, rather than towards man.”’ 

“ But do you leave her there, sir?” 

“T shall return, I shall pray for her 
true penitence,” said the priest, and 
Berenger perceived from his tone that 
one without the pale might inquire 
no further. He only asked how safe 
and honourable shelter could be found 
for her; and the curé replied that he 
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had already spoken to her of the con- 
vent of Lucon, and should take her 
there so soon as it could safely be done, 
and that Abbess Monique, he trusted, 
would assist her crushed spirit in find- 
ing the path of penitence. He thought 
her cousin had better not endeavour to 
see her again; and Berenger himself was 
ready to forget her very existence in his 
burning anxiety to outstrip Narcisse in 
the quest of Eustacie. 






CHAPTER XLI. 


OUR LADY OF HOPE. 


“Welcome to danger’s hour, 
Brief greeting serves the time of strife.” 
Scort. 


As soon as it was possible to leave 
Nissard, Berenger was on his way back 
to head-quarters, where he hoped to 
meet the Duke de Quinet among the 
many Huguenot gentlemen who were 
flocking to the Bourbon standard ; nor 
was he disappointed in the hope, 
for he was presented to a handsome 
middle-aged gentleman, wlio told him, 
with much politeness, that he was 
aware that his mother had had 
the honour to receive and entertain 
Mme. de Ribaumont, and that some 
months ago he had himself arranged 
for the conveyance of her letters to 
England, but, he said, with a smile, he 
made a point of knowing nothing of his 
mother’s guests, lest his duties as a 
governor might clash with those of hos- 
pitality. He offered to expedite M. de 
Ribaumont’s journey to Quinet, observ- 
ing that, if Nid-de-Merle were, indeed, 
on the point of seizing the lady, it must 
be by treachery ; indeed he had, not ten 
days back, had the satisfaction of hang- 
ing an Italian mountebank who had 
last year stolen a whole packet of de- 
spatches, among them letters from 
Mme. de Ribaumont, and the fellow 
was probably acting as a spy upon her, 
so that no time was to be lost in learn- 
ing from his mother where she was. On 
the next morning he was about to send 
forward twenty men to reinforce a little 
G 
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frontier garrison on the river Dronne, 
and as M. le Baron must pass through 
the place, it would be conferring a favour 
on him to take the command. The 
men were all well mounted and would 
not delay, and when once across the 
frontier of Guyenne, no escort would be 
needed. 

3crenger gladly accepted the proposal. 
Tt did not occur to him that he was thus 
involved in the civil war, and bearing 
arms against the sovereign. In spite of 
Queen Elizabeth’s alliance with the 
French court, she connived at her 
youthful subjects seeking the bubble 
reputation in the mouths of Valois can- 
non; and so little did Henri III. seem 
to Berenger to be his king, that he 
never thought of the question of alle- 
giance,—nay, if the royal officers were 
truly concerned in his arrest, he was 
already an outlaw. This was no moment 
for decision between Catholic and Cal- 
vinist, all he wanted was to recover his 
wife and forestall her enemies. 

Henri of Navarre gave his full consent 
to the detachment being placed under 
charge of M. de Ribaumont. He asked 
somewhat significantly what had become 
of the young gentleman who had at- 
tended M. de Ribaumont, and Philip 
blushed crimson to the ears, while 
Lerenger replied, with greater coolness 
than he had given himself credit for, 
that the youth had been nearly drowned 
on the Sables d’Olonne, and had been 
left at Dom Colombeau’s to recover. 
The sharp-witted King looked for a 
moment rather as Sir Hugh the Heron 
did when Marmion accounted for his 
page’s absence, but was far too courteous 
and too insouciant to press the matter 
further, though Berenger saw quite 
enough of his expression to feel that he 
had been delivered from his companion 
only just in time. 

Berenger set forth so soon as his im- 
patience could prevail to get the men 
into their saddles, He would fain have 
ridden day and night, and grudged every 
halt for refreshinent, so as almost to run 
the risk of making the men mutinous. 
Evening was coming on, and his troop 
had dismounted at a cabaret, in front of 


which he paced up and down with 
Philip, trying to devise some pretext 
for hastening them on another stage 
before night, when a weary, travel- 
stained trooper rode up to the door and 
was at once hailed as a comrade by 
the other men, and asked, “ What cheer 
at Pont de Dronne ?” 

“ Bad enough,” he answered, “ unless 
you can make the more speed there !” 
Then making obeisance to Berenger he 
continued his report, saying that Captain 
Falconnet was sending him to M. le Due 
with information that the Guisards were 
astir, and that five hundred gensdarmes, 
under the black Nid-de-Merle, as it was 
said, were on their way intending to 
surprise Pont de Dronne, and thus cut 
the King of Navarre off from Guyenne 
and his kingdom beyond it. After this 

Serenger had no more difficulty with 
his men, who were most of them Quinet 
vassals, with homes south of the Dronne, 
and the messenger only halted for a 
hasty meal, hastening on to the Duke, 
that a more considerable succour might 
at once be despatched. 

“Ts she there whom they call the 
Lady of Hope?” asked one of the sol- 
diers, a mercenary, less interested than 
most of his comrades, as he had only 
a fortnight since transferred his services 
from Guise to Quinet. 

“Our Lady of Sadness just now,” 
replied the messenger; “her old father 
is at the point of death. However, she 
is there, and at our last siege twenty 
wine-skins would not so well have 
kept up men’s hearts.” 

“ And the little one, the white fairy, 
is she there too? They say ’tis a spirit, 
a changeling that could not brook the 
inside of a church, but flew out of the 
Moustier at Montauban like a white 
swan in the middle of a sermon.” 

“T only know I’ve seen her sleep 
like a dormouse through prayers, sermon, 
and all at Pont de Dronne. ollette, if 
she be, she belongs to the white elves of 
the moonlight.” 

“Well, they say bullets won’t touch 
her, and no place can be taken where 
she is,” replied the trooper. ‘“ Nay, that 
Italian pedlar rogue, the same that the 














Duke has since hung, had sold to long 
Gilles and snub-nosed Pierre silver bul- 
lets, wherewith they swore to shoot the 
one or the other next time they had 
a chance.” 

These words were spoken at no great 
distance from Berenger, but passed by 
him as mere men-at-arms gossip, in 
his eagerness to expedite the start of 
his party; and in less than an hour 
they were en route for Pont de Dronne : 
but hasten as he would, it was not til 
near noon the next day that he came 
in sight of a valley, through which 
wound a river, crossed by a high backed 
bridge, with a tall pointed arch in the 
middle, and a very small one on either 
side. An old building of red stone, 
looking like what it was—a monastery 
converted into a fortress—stood on 
the nearer, or northern bank, and on 
the belfry tower waved a flag with the 
arms of Quinet. Higher up the valley, 
there was an ominous hum, and clouds 
of smoke and dust ; and the gendarmes 
who knew the country, rejoiced that 
they were come just in time, and ex- 
changed anxious questions whether the 
enemy were not fording the river higher 
up, so as to attack not only the fortress 
on this northern side, but the bridge 
tower on the southern bank of the river. 

Spurring down the hill, the party 
were admitted, at the well-guarded gate- 
way, into a large thickly-walled yard 
where the soldiers and horses remained, 
and Berenger and Philip, passing through 
a small arched dvorway into the body 
of the old monastery, were conducted 
to a great wainscotted hall, where a 
pulpit projecting from the wall, and some 
defaced emblematic ornaments, showed 
that this had once been the refectory, 
though guardroom appliances now occu- 
pied it. The man who had shown them 
in left them, saying he would acquaint 
Captain Falconnet with their arrival, 
and just then a sound of singing drew 
both brothers to the window. It looked 
out on what had once been the quad- 
rangle, bounded on three sides by the 
church, the refectory, and the monk’s 
lodgings, the cloistered arcade running 
round all these. The fourth side was 
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skirted by the river, which was, how 
ever, concealed by an embankment, 
raised, no doubt, to supply the place of 
the wall, which had been unnecessary 
to. the peaceful original inhabitants. 
What attracted Berenger’s eyes was, 
however, a group in the cloister, consist- 
ing of a few drooping figures, some of 
men in steel caps, others of veiled, 
shrouded women, and strange, mingled 
feelings swept over him as he caught 
the notes of the psalm sung over the 
open grave— 


“ Si qu’en paix et seurté bonne 
Coucherai et reposerai— 
Car, Seigneur, ta bonté tout ordonne 
Et elle seule —_ donne 
Que seur et seul régnant serai.” 


“ Listen, Philip,” he said, with moist 
ening eyes ; then as they ended, “ it is 
the 4th Psalm: ‘I lay me down in 
peace and take my rest.’ Eustacie and 
I used to sing it to my father. It was 
well done in these mourners to sing it 
over him whom they are laying down to 
take his rest while the enemy are at the 
gates. See, the poor wife still kneels 
while the rest disperse; how dejected 
and utterly desolate she looks.” 

He was so intently watching her as 
not to perceive the entrance of a tall, 
grizzled old man in a steel cap, evidently 
the commander of the garrison. There 
was the brief welcome of danger’s hour 
—the briefer, becausé Captain Falconnet 
was extremely deaf, and taking it for 
granted that the new comers were gen- 
tlemen of the Duke's, proceeded to 
appoint them their posts without further 
question. Berenger had intended to 
pursue his journey to Quinet without 
delay, but the intelligence that the 
enemy were on the southern as well as 
the northern side of the river rendered 
this impossible ; and besides, in defend- 
ing this key of Guyenne against Narcisse, 
he was also defending Eustacie. 

The state of affairs was soon made 
known to him. The old monastery, 
covering with its walls an extensive 
space, formed a fortress quite strong 
enough to resist desultory attacks, and 
protect the long bridge, which was itself 
a2 
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strongly walled on either side, and with 
a barbican at the further end. In former 
assaults the attacks had always been on 
the north, the Catholic side, as it might 
be called; but now the enemy had crossed 
the river above the fort, and were in- 
vesting the place on both sides. Long 
foreseeing this, the old commandant had 
guarded the bank of the river with an 
earthwork, a long mound, sloped irre- 
gularly on either hand, over which 
numerous little paths had since been 
worn by the women within, when on 
their way to the river with their wash- 
ing ; but he had been setting every one 
to work to destroy and fill up these, so 
that the rampart was smooth and sloping, 
perfectly easy indeed to cross, but high 
and broad enough to serve as an effectual 
protection against such artillery as the 
detached troops of the Guise party were 
likely to possess ; and the river was far 
too wide, deep and strong in its main 
current to be forded in the face of a 
hostile garrison. The captain had about 
fifty gendarmes in his garrison, besides 
the twenty new comers whom he per- 
sisted in regarding as Berenger’s charge ; 


and there were, besides, some seventy 
peasants and silk-spinners, who had 
come into the place as a refuge from the 
enemy—and with these he hoped to hold 
out till succour should come from the 
Duke. He himself took the command 
of the north gate, where the tormer 
assaults had been made, and he intrusted 
to his new ally the tower protecting the 
bridge, advising him to put on armour ; 
but Berenger, trying on a steel cap, 
found that his head could not bear the 
weight and heat, and was forced to 
return to his broad-brimmed Spanish 
hat, while Philip in high glee armed 
himself as best he could with what 
Captain Falconnet could lend him. He 
was too much excited to eat of the 
scanty meal that was set before them— 
a real fight seemed like a fair day to 
him, and he was greatly exalted by his 
brother’s post of command—a post that 
Berenger felt a heavy responsibility only 
thrust upon him by the commandant’s 
incapacity of hearing how utterly inex- 
perienced he was. 


To be continued. 


AUTUMN VIOLETS. 


Keep love for youth, and violets for the spring: 
Or if these bloom when worn-out autumn grieves, 
Let them lie hid in double shade of leaves, 
Their own, and others dropped down withering ; 
For violets suit when home birds build and sing, 
Not when the outbound bird a passage cleaves ; 
Not with the stubble of mown harvest sheaves, 
But when the green world buds to blossoming. 
Keep violets for the spring, and love for youth, 
Love that should dwell with beauty, mirth, and hope: 
Or if a later sadder love be born, 

Let this not look for grace beyond its scope, 
But give itself, nor plead for answering truth— 
A grateful Ruth tho’ gleaning scanty corn. 


Curistina G. Rossettt. 














THE SUN’S DISTANCE. 


BY J. NORMAN LOCKYER. 


A soMEwHAT important error in our 
measurement of the distance of the Sun 
from the earth has recently been dis- 
covered. It is now proved that we 
have been accustomed to over-estimate 
the distance by four millions of miles, 
and that, instead of ninety-five millions, 
the real figure is ninety-one. How this 
came about, the following observations 
are an attempt to explain :— 

This time last century the celebrated 
Captain Cook (then only Lieutenant) 
was on his way in H.M.S. Endeavour 
to Otaheite, to observe the transit of 
Venus, which took place in 1769. The 
observations were made in due course, 
not only by Cook, but in Lapland, Hud- 
son’s Bay, St. Joseph, and elsewhere ; 
and the result was a value of the Sun’s 
distance which, after a century’s ex- 
istence, has just given way to a new 
one. 

For some years this new value has 
been dawning upon us, for, with our 
modern methods and appliances, the 
problem is now no longer dependent 
upon transits of Venus for its solution. 
Wheatstone and Foucault have en- 
abled us to measure the velocity of light 
by a chamber experiment, and, as we 
know how long light is in reaching us 
from the Sun, the Sun’s distance is, as 
we may say, found by the rule of three. 
It has been so found, and appears to 
be less than was formerly thought. 

Again, elaborate investigations into 
the motion of the Moon, and of Mars 
and Venus, have yielded evidence to 
Hansen and Le Verrier that the old 
distance was too great, and by assuming 
a smaller one they have brought the 
theoretical and observed motions into 
unison ; finally, observations on Mars 
have all gone in the same direction. In 
fact all the modern work shows that 
the Sun’s distance is about 91,000,000 
miles, whereas the value determined in 
1769 gave a distance of 95,000,000, 





Now humanity has a sort of vested 
interest in that time-honoured ninety-five 
millions of miles ; it is not lightly to be 
meddled with ; and in certain quarters 
not only was the new value altogether 
rejected, but astronomers were consider- 
ably twitted with their discovery that 
their very unit of measurement was 
wrong, and that to an extent of some 
4,000,000 miles! although in fact, as 
Mr. Pritchard has ingeniously put it, 
the difference amounts to no more than 
the breadth of a human hair viewed at 
a distance of 125 feet. 

The thing certainly was embarrassing, 
for the observations of 1769 were well 
planned, and made under fair conditions 
by skilled men, and further, the received 
value was deduced by such a man as 
Encke, whose reduction no one thought 
even of questioning. But still the close- 
ness of the agreement inter se of the 
four independent methods to which we 
have referred—all of which differea 
from the old value—made it evident 
that there was something wrong some- 
where—where, it was impossible, most 
people said, to know until the next 
transit in 1882. 

One astronomer, however, has not 
been content to let the matter thus rest. 
Mr. Stone, of the Greenwich Observa- 
tory, thinking that a new discussion of 
the observations of 1769 must neces- 
sarily lead to a clearer view of the sources 
of systematic error or wrong interpreta- 
tion to be guarded against in 1874 
and 1882, has with infinite pains re- 
collected all the observations ; reduced 
them as if they had been made yester- 
day ; and has been rewarded by the 
discovery, not only of several material 
errors in the prior discussions, but by 
a value of the Sun’s distance from 
these old observations almost identical 
with that required by all the modern 
methods. 

To understand this result, it must be 
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remembered that the observations in 
1769 were to determine how long Venus 
took to cross the Sun’s dise at the dif- 
ferent stations ; the time would be differ- 
ent for each station, and the amount of 
difference would depend upon the Sun’s 
distance ; the nearer Venus was to the 
Sun the nearer would the observed times 
approximate to each other, since it is 
obvious that, if the Sun were a screen 
immediately behind the planet, the times 
observed at all stations on the Earth 
would be absolutely identical. 

Now, to the uninitiated, this mere 
determination of the length of passage 
may seem absurdly easy, and even those 
who are generally acquainted with such 
phenomena imagine that Venus enters 
on the Sun as the shadow of Jupiter’s 
satellites do on Jupiter. But this is not 
the case. In consequence, most probably, 
of the existence of a dense atmosphere 
round Venus, it is extremely difficult 
to determine when the planet appears 
to come into contact with the Sun, or 
when it is exactly just within his dise, 
and vice versd. : 

Before anything is seen of Venus 
itself that portion of the Sun on which 
it is about to enter appears agitated, 
and the planet enters, not as a sharply- 
defined black ball, but with a many- 
pointed tremulous edge as it encroaches 
more and more on the Sun’s disc; not 
only is the side of the planet further from 
the Sun lit up by a curious light, but 
a penumbra seems formed round the 
planet itself; and after it has really 
entered on the disc, the edges of the 
Sun and planet seem joined together 
by what has been variously called a 
black drop, ligament, or protuberance, 
on the rupture or breaking of which, 
and not before, the planet seems fairly 
off on its journey across the Sun. 

It is thus very difficult to determine 
the exact moment of ingress or egress, 
and if the matter is not considered even 
in great detail—if all the phenomena 
are not absolutely acknowledged and 
separated—the reduction of the obser- 
vation is valueless, 


“The first appearance of Venus on the Sun” 
Ln Cook), “was certainly only a penumbra, 
and the contact of the limbs did not happen 


till several seconds after: this appearance was 
observed both by Mr. Green and me ; but the 
time it happened was not noted by either of 
us: it appeared to be very difficult to judge 
precisely of the times that the internal con- 
tacts of the body of Venus happened, by reason 
of the darkness of the penumbra at the Sun’s 
limb, it being there nearly, if not quite, as dark 
as the planet. Atthis timea faint light, much 
weaker than the rest of the penumbra, ap- 
peared to converge towards the point of con- 
tact, but did not quite reach it. This was 
seen by myself and the two other observers, 
and was of great assistance to us in judging of 
the time of the internal contacts of the dark 
body of Venus with the Sun’s limb. 

Both when the planet enters and 
leaves the Sun’s disc, then, two pheno- 
mena are observable—the actual con- 
tact, and the breaking of the ligament 
or black drop. It is clear that the 
duration of the transit, measured from 
contact to contact, would be longer than 
if measured from rupture to rupture. 
Hence it is essential that the observers 
at the various stations should observe 
the same phenomena, or that due allow- 
ance should be made if a contact is 
observed at one station and a rupture 
at the other. 

It is here that Mr. Stone’s labours 
come in. They have been chiefly directed 
to a strict interpretation of the language 
of the former observers, having regard 
to these details and to the introduction of 
the necessary corrections just mentioned. 

Hence, from what we may almost 
term Mr. Stone’s re-observation of the 
transit of 1769—for he has more than 
reduced the observations, he has infused 
into them modern scientific accuracy— 
one of the most important questions in 
science may be looked upon as now 
definitely settled. 

It is difficult to imagine a more beauti- 
ful instance than this of the value of one 
side of the scientific mind—the doubt- 
ful, the suspicious side, the side of unrest. 
Till now “95,000,000 miles” almost 
represented a dogma; for a century it 
has been an article of faith; and all 
our tremendous modern scientific appli- 
ances and power of minute inquiry might 
in the present instance have been ren- 
dered powerless and ineffectual for a 
time if this other scientifie power had 
been allowed to remain dormant, or had 
been less energetically employed. 











Ir has been said that all mitigations of 
the laws and usages of war point to-that 
noble ideal of the lovers of mankind, a 
perpetual peace. No reasonable man 
would look for the attainment of this ob- 
ject to popular Congresses grounded upon 
revolutionary principles. Grotius saw 
no other means than the establishment 
of Congresses of Christian Powers ; 
K&nt, in Germany, and Mr. James Mill, 
in England, have proposed the formation 
of an International Tribunal for the 
cognizance of international differences; 
and it will be remembered that some 
such idea has been propounded under 
the wgis of Imperial France. But the 
world remains faithful to its old tradi- 
tions, and although wars may be more 
quickly terminated now than formerly, 
they have gained in intensity all that 
they have lost in duration. The olive- 
branch of the philanthropist seems 
destined to wither in the chill blasts of 
reality. 

But if we cannot grasp the substance 
of an universal peace, its spirit may 
yet be discerned in our endeavours to 
make war less cruel, and to restrain the 
reckless waste of life by which it has 
been usually characterized. 

We do not think it necessary to offer 
any apology for noticing the “ Tribute 
Book” so long after its publication. The 


1 “The Tribute Book: a Record of the 
Munificence, Self-Sacrifice, and Patriotism of 
the American People during the War for the 
Union.” New York. 1865. 

“ Das Militiirsanititswesen der Vereignigten 
Staaten von Nord-America wihrend des 
letzten Krieges.” Von Dr. H. von Haurowitz, 
&ec. &e. Stuttgart. 1866. 

“Die Formation des Militiirsanitiitswesens 
in den Grisseren Staaten, mit besonderer Be- 
riicksichtigung der preussichen Verh&ltnisse 
im Hinblick auf Geschichte und Reform.” Von 
Dr. Schlott, &c. &c. Frankfurt-a-M. 1866. 

“Unter dem rothen Kreuz. Fremde und 
eigene Erfahrungen auf Boéhmischer Erde und 
den Schlachtfeldern der Neuzeit.” Gesammelt 
von Dr. Julius Naundorff. Leipzig. 1867. 
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work is still little known in this country, 
and its subject remains one of absorbing 
interest. It claims to be “a digest of the 
‘‘ ways and means by which the Ame- 
“ rican people, having been taxed to pay 
* 3,000,000,000 dollars for the prose- 
“ cution of a war, of their own accord, 
“ without tax or toll, collected and 
“ expended nearly 70,000,000 more.” 
The commencement of the contest 
found the Union totally unprepared. It 
became necessary to create, almost out 
of nothing, a sufficient force, with all 
the usual appendages. How America 
accomplished this task may be told as 
one of the prodigies of a self-governing 
people. During the early days of the 
war, the almost total want of physicians, 
hospitals, attendants, and all hospital 
articles, raised terror and confusion, not 
only in the army, but among the whole 
people. Voluntary contributions had 
been employed to equip for the field 
the 75,000 men for whom the President 
had first called. If unanimity and 
hearty self-sacrifice were shown by those 
who rushed to arms in the spring of 
1861, they were no less to be found 
among those who remained behind. 
Within ten days of the President’s 
call, public meetings had been held in 
nearly every loyal town, and everywhere 
war-funds had been organized by the 
patriotism of the inhabitants. Contri- 
butions had also to be raised for sanitary 
purposes. Committees in various parts 
of the country had already been 
formed: lint had been prepared and 
bandages rolled before blood was shed 
in Baltimore ; but the assistance for the 
wounded was at first of the most desul- 
tory character. Among the early societies 
we need only mention the Women’s 
New York Central Association of Relief, 
which contained the germ of the famous 
Sanitary Commission of the United 
States. The functions of the Commis- 
sion appear to be somewhat imperfectly 
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understood in Europe, although history 
offers no parallel to this gigantic associ- 
ation, which received official recognition 
from the War Office in June 1861. Its 
object and business may be thus briefly 
summarized: (1) To collect supplies 
through its branches all over the 
country. (2) To found and support 
soldiers’ homes, where shelter, food, and 
medical care were furnished to disabled 
soldiers. At one period, the eight 
homes of Washington, Cincinnati, Cairo, 
Louisville, Nashville, Columbus, Cleve- 
land, and New Orleans are stated to have 
given food and lodging to 2,300 men 
every twenty four hours. There were 
also several ‘‘ Lodges,” or homes on a 
smaller scale, where the soldier, en- 
feebled but not disabled, might obtain 
rest and medical treatment till he 
could rejoin his regiment; or from 
whence, if necessary, he might be 
transferred to the hospital. (3) To keep 
a hospital directory, by which the 
whereabouts of disabled men might be 
ascertained by their friends and rela- 
tives. This was corrected every day, 
and bureaux of information were esta- 
blished in the large towns. To obtain 
the necessary knowledge, agents of the 
Commission were to be found in every 
military camp and hospital. When 
in full force, $20,000 a year were 
expended in the maintenance of this 
branch. (4) To carry out a system of 
hospital inspection. Sixty of the most 
skilful surgeons and physicians were at 
one time employed, and 70,000 beds 
were visited. (5) To find means of 
transport for the sick. The transports 
of the regular service, as well as the 
hospitals, were also inspected by the 
delegates of the Commission. (6) To 
maintain a regular battle-field service, 
independent of the army sanitary 
system. Homes were established at 
the chief halting-places on the line of 
march, where sick or disabled soldiers 
might find rest and medical attendance. 

In May 1862 events showed the 
peril of the Union to be much greater 
than had been anticipated, and proved 
at the same time the necessity of in- 
creased exertions in sanitary arrange- 


ments. Hitherto the supply had 
proved amply sufficient. But now came 
in quick succession Williamsberg, Fair 
Oaks, Gaines’ Mills, Malvern Hill, the 
terrible second battle of Bull Run, and 
finally the bloody victory of Antietam. 
This last battle left 10,000 soldiers of 
the Union wounded upon the field, and 
several thousand Southern prisoners on 
the hands of their opponents. Thanks 
to the libetal contribution of $100,000 
from the Pacific coast, the funds of 
the association were once more placed 
in a state of efficiency, and by the end 
of the year the Commission is stated to 
have had in its hospitals and convales- 
cent camps no less than 130,000 men. 

The Western States possessed an 
independent Commission of their own. 
This was owing to the fact that the war 
suddenly broke out in Missouri before 
adequate preparation had been made for 
the country lying west of the Mississippi. 
The severity of the battles fought in this 
part during the summer of 1861 showed 
the necessity of this arrangement. Only 
two states assumed the exclusive care of 
the sanitary interests of their own men. 
These were Iowa and Indiana, the for- 
mer of which subsequently abandoned 
its independent action. 

The energies of American women on 
behalf of the sick and wounded were 
remarkable in the War of Indepen- 
dence. We need scarcely state that 
chiefly to their activity the success of 
volunteer associations in the late con- 
test is to be ascribed. Nowhere were 
ladies more active than in St. Louis. 
“They met daily at the rooms of the 
‘* Ladies’ Union Aid, and of the Free- 
“mont Relief Societies, cut out hospital 
“ garments, gave employment and assist- 
** ance to soldiers’ wives, visited the sick, 
“read to the soldiers from the good 
“ Book, conversed at their bedsides, gave 
“them consolation and sympathy.” ! 


1 The eulogies of the fair sex were not 
always made in prose, feste the not inappro- 
priate rhymes written in the West in honour 
of certain ladies from Philadelphia :— 


“From old Saint Paul till now, 
Of honourable women not a few 
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When the curtain fell on these vast 
undertakings, the Confederate States, as 
such, had ceased to exist. 

Before laying aside the “Tribute 
Book,” we extract from its pages the 
receipts, during the war, of the large 
volunteer association which we have 
mentioned :— 


Cash and value of supplies received 
by the U. 8. Sanitary Commis- 
sion to the close of the war .  .s12,971,000 

Collections of the Western Sani- 
tary Commission in money and 
oe ae ae ee 

Receipts of the Iowa Sanitary Com- 
mission up to the period of its 
a with the Sanitary 
and Western Sanitary Commis- 
MM wink yw a 

Collections of the Indiana Sanitary 
Commission, cash and supplies . 


2,800,000 


175,000 
534,000 


Total of the collections of the four 
Sanitary Commissions . $16,480,000 


These particulars, however, give an 
imperfect idea of the amount of money 
lavished on sanitary objects during the 
war. Notwithstanding the unanimity 
which generally characterised the mode 


of offering among the people, large sums 
were, nevertheless, poured through other 


channels. ‘To account for an immense 
portion of the $70,000,000 expended 
by private munificence, it is also to be 
borne in mind that, besides sanitary ser- 
vices, such objects as the following re- 
ceived a proper amount of attention :— 
the promotion of enlistment, the relief 
of drafted men, the succour of the 
families of volunteers, the maintenance 
of the efficiency of the army and navy, 
the transmission of aid to distressed 
Unionists within the Confederate lines, 
the endowment of orphan asylums, and 
the cause of religion, of which the 
Christian Commission was the chief 
representative. 


Have left their golden ease to do 

The saintly work which Christ-like hearts 
pursue, 

“When peace shall come, and homes shall 

smile again, 

A thousand soldier-hearts in northern climes 

Shall tell their little children in their 
rhymes 

Of the sweet saints who blessed the old war 
times.” 


As a clear account of the regular sani- 
tary system which was developed during 
the war, we can heartily recommend 
Dr. von Haurowitz’s work. Deputed 
by Russia to inquire into the systems of 
other countries, with the view of intro- 
ducing reforms into her own, he has 
given to Europe a practical and sugges- 
tive volume, in which a keen eye and 
quick perception for all things con- 
nected with his object, no less than for 
the country and people around him, are 
readily to be discerned. 

Since the War of Independence, Ame- 
rica had had the opportunity of turning 
her thoughts almost exclusively to her 
internal interests. The subsequent war 
with England, commencing in 1812, 
and closed by the Peace of Ghent in 
1814, had not demanded many sacri- 
fices. The Mexican campaign, from 
1846 to 1848, was of too slight moment 
to necessitate the maintenance of a 
large army. In this latter war the 
whole expeditionary corps was con- 
veyed by sea to Vera Cruz, marching 
from thence to Mexico; and the military 
surgeons had little opportunity for the 
exercise of their skill. We must assume 
that what was done for the troops was 
done creditably, for the sanitary de- 
partment received, in more than one 
instance, the warmest commendation 
from General Scott. 

In time of peace a force of 12,000 or 
15,000 men was found sufficient to 
meet the requirements of America, and 
the medical wants of the troops seem to 
have been satisfactorily provided for 
from the bureau at Washington. 

Before the civil war had continued 
two years, the head of the sanitary 
department had several times been 
changed, and yet the arrangements 
were not adequate. At length a man 
who, by his energetic character, the 
practical experience he had collected 
during his former services with the 
regular army, and the confidence re- 
posed in him by the Minister of War, 
seemed to be eminently qualified for 
the task—assumed the control of this 
department, and carried out the neces- 
sary reforms. It is the highest praise 
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to say that under his direction, dur- 
ing the last two years of the war, 
when upwards of a million combatants 
were under arms in defence of the 
Union, the sanitary arrangements of the 
army were not found wanting. And 
when we consider the enormous number 
of men placed hors de combat in the 
great battles (at Gettysburg the wounded 
alone were reckoned at 30,000), we may 
form some idea of the scale on which it 
was necessary to form an adequate system 
of relief. During the last year of the war 
the number of army surgeons elected 
amounted to not less than 500; besides 
these, 2,000 civil surgeons were em- 
ployed in the service of the troops in 
the field and in the hospitals. Every 
sick or wounded man, from the moment 
when he entered the hospital or suc- 
cumbed on the battle-field till the day 
of his recovery, ceased to be a member 
of the active army, and the sanitary 
corps alone was responsible for him. 

At the beginning of the contest, the 
Union did not possess a single large 
military hospital throughout the land ; 
during the continuance of the war 195 
large hospitals alone were erected, offer- 
ing, in all, accommodation for 195,000 
men. If the arrangement of these hos- 
pitals, with their admirable ventilation, 
their heating apparatus, and their con- 
stant supply of fresh water, was worthy 
of all commendation, the transport 
system by the railroads and great 
rivers was nowise inferior, On the 
eve of battle forty railway wag- 
gons stood at certain stations in full 
readiness to start. Each waggon, con- 
taining from thirty-five to forty men 
lying down, was in itself a moveable 
hospital, supplied with kitchen, pro- 
visions, pharmacy, and medical attend- 
ance, and was so constructed that the 
motion of the train at full speed might 
be as little felt as possible. When the 
transport was by water, steamers were 
employed, either built expressly or fitted 
up as hospital-ships. 

According to the official report of the 


8th of September, 1863, there died of 


the army of the United States, during 
the first year of the war, 67°6 men per 


thousand. 1,058,000 soldiers are stated 
to have been in the hospitals of the 
Union during the four years of the 
contest; of these only 8 per cent. 
appear to have died. No country has 
equalled America in the care of its own 
soldiers. Whether the prisoners and 
wounded of the Confederate armies 
received a proper share of attention 
from the Union, it is difficult for us to 
decide. The great Sanitary Commission 
claims with all justice to have disbursed 
large sums in assisting rebel prisoners. 
Yet, in view of the frequent complaints 
raised by Confederates of the treatment 
that they experienced at the hands of 
their Northern captors, we must be 
pardoned if we hesitate to believe that 
the principle of impartiality of assist- 
ance towards friend and foe was rigor- 
ously carried out by the Union. Where 
this principle is ignored, no system of 
relief for the wounded soldier is entitled 
to be regarded as complete. 

So much for America. We have now 
to glance at what has been done on this 
side of the Atlantic to lessen the evils 
attendant on war. 

Dr. Schlott’s pamphlet is chiefly valu- 
able on account of the history which it 
contains, among others, of the Prussian 
sanitary system, undoubtedly the first in 
Continental Europe ; while the volume 
last on our list affords us the opportunity 
of seeing some of the modern systems 
in full activity upon the field and in 
the hospital. 

The formation of “sanitary com- 
panies” is in the first instance due to 
France, where they were organized by 
Napoleon, at Larry’s suggestion, in 
1813. The system became natu- 
ralized in Germany in 1850, when it 
was first wholly adopted by Austria. 
Every company consisted of thirty-two 
soldiers, who were provided with poles 
with which two men might form a litter 
to bear the wounded from the field. 
About 200 sanitary soldiers, exclusive 
of officers, would be allotted to a force 
of 25,000 men. They would be fur- 
nished with three or four ambulances 
and three field-hospitals. Of this corps, 
180 men would be engaged in the field 

















and in the ambulances, the remainder 
in the hospitals. Thus, in hospitals 
designed for 500 sick and wounded, 
there would not be more than twenty 
sanitary soldiers employed. Compared 
with this, an old Prussian regulation of 
the year 1753 contrasts favourably, by 
which one man and one woman were 
allotted to every ten sick men in 
hospital. 

But let us see how it would fare with 
the soldier on the battle-field. Accord- 
ing to the losses in modern warfare, an 
army of 25,000 men would suffer a 
diminution in its strength of about 12 
per cent. Of these 3,000, one-third 
may be reckoned as killed, and two- 
thirds as wounded. At the utmost, 
180 sanitary soldiers, as we have seen, 
are to be relied upon for the service of 
the 2,000 wounded, who have to be 
sought in distant parts of the field, and 
borne amid circumstances of the greatest 
difficulty and danger to the ambulances 
lying away from the fire. And if the 
greater part of those in need of imme- 
diate assistance could be carried from 
the field, the ambulances would be far 
too few in number to contain them. 

According to the Prussian regulations 
at present in force, an army corps is 
supplied with three principal and three 
light field-hospitals. A company of 120 
men is attached to each moveable hos- 
pital. Every battalion, division, or 
regiment of cavalry possesses one staff- 
and one assistant-surgeon, and to each 
company or squadron a hospital-assistant 
(Lazareth-Gehiilfe) is allotted. 

By a regulation of the 11th of January, 
1866, hospital-assistants may attain 
both the rank and pay of under- 
officers, and have the prospect of becom- 
ing hospital inspectors.. Soldiers, after 
bearing arms for six months in the 
ranks, may, if they desire it, become 
apprentices in the hospitals, as vacancies 
occur, and finally rise to be chief hos- 
pital-assistants (Ober-Lazareth-Gehiil- 
fen). The instruction which hospital- 
assistants receive embraces every branch 
of lower surgery ; and they not only 
learn to be useful in time of war, but 
are also trained to give assistance in 
eases of accidental poisoning, cholera, 
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snake-bites, drowning, &c. A some- 
what similar corps (Spitals-Gehiilfen) 
exists in Austria. In the late war 
the duty of transporting the sick and 
wounded from the field-hospitals into 
the reserve hospitals was imposed upon 
a special commission. The hospital 
requisites were chiefly supplied by the 
volunteer associations of which we shall 
speak hereafter. 

But although the Prussian sanitary 
system sufficed for the Schleswig-Hol- 
stein campaign of 1864, it fell far 
short in the recent war in Bohemia. 
How must it have fared with the 
soldier in the Italian war of 1859? In 
the space of little more than a month 
five battles were fought, commencing 
with Montebello on the 20th of May, 
and during that period more than half 
a million combatants were under arms. 
In comparison to the strength of the 
contending armies, the losses at Kénig- 
griitz were not inferior to those at Sol- 
ferino ; yet, as regards the actual number 
of those who fell, the great battle of 
Italian independence is the only one of 
recent times which can be placed beside 
Borodino, Leipzig, and Waterloo. It is 
related as the immediate result of the 
24th of June, that the killed and 
wounded in the Austrian and Franco- 
Sardinian armies comprised three field- 
marshals, nine generals, 1,560 officers, 
and about 40,000 under-officers and 
men. Two months afterwards, in the 
three armies together, 40,000 men suc- 
cumbed to sickness, defective” sanitary 
arrangements, and the extraordinary 
efforts preceding and following the day. 
But balm for the wounded soldier of 
the future was to spring from the bloody 
field of Solferino, 

A Genevan gentleman, moved by 
the noblest instincts of philanthropy, 
hastened to the reeking plains of Italy, 
for the purpose of rendering to the 
wounded what assistance might be in his 
power. All who have read M. Henri 
Dunant’s “ Souvenir de Solférino,” 
which appeared in November 1862, 
and have watched the development of 
the idea which is there foreshadowed, 
know how much the Continental soldier 
is indebted to the originator of the 
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xeneva Convention. Among the many 

thousands covering the plain of Sol- 
ferino, he found hundreds who, for lack 
of refreshment during twenty-four hours, 
were fast yielding to hunger, thirst, and 
weariness; hundreds whose lives were 
to be saved by a little water and a 
morsel of bread, and who cried for it 
in vain. He saw hundreds, still breath- 
ing, though scarcely to be distinguished 
from their dead comrades, subjected to 
the horrors of being entombed alive. He 
learnt, what we may easily conceive, 
that “the extraordinary demands of a 
“ oreat battle have outgrown the usual 
“means of assistance at the disposal of 
“ the service, and that everywhere hands 
“ and resources are wanting.” 

It remained for a benevolent society 
in M. Dunant’s native town to attempt 
the formation of a privileged army of 
peace side by side with the army of 
destruction, and the organization of 
volunteer corps as an auxiliary to the 
regular sanitary service. The society 
issued on the lst of September, 1863, a 
circular addressed chiefly to men con- 
spicuous for their position in literature 
and politics, inviting them to join, on 
the 26th of the following month, an 
International Conference, to consider 
the best means of lessening the evils 
attendant upon war. The Conference 
was held under the presidency of 
General Dufour, in the Atheneum at 
Geneva. Among those present were 
the King of Holland, the Grand Duke 
of Baden, and representatives of France, 
England, Austria, Prussia, Spain, Ba- 
varia, Saxony, the Grand Duchy of 
Hesse, Hanover, and Sweden. 

The first meetings did not result in 
the formation of any volunteer corps 
for the attendance of the sick and 
wounded, nor was any other practical 
good obtained. But in the following 
year the Conference re-assembled under 
more favourable auspices. The circular 
of invitation, dated June 6th, 1864, 
was issued from Berne, and received 
especial recommendation to various 
cabinets from the French Government 
in particular. It was addressed by the 
“Conseil Fédéral” to no less than forty 
States. From Turkey, Greece, and 


Mexico answers were received before 
the final sitting, expressing regret that 
they could not this time participate in 
the Conference. The German Bund 
displayed its usual want of promptitude: 
no answers appear to have been received 
from Hanover and Brazil; while Austria, 
Bavaria, and the Papal States made no 
secret of their disinclination to take any 
part in the proceedings. The repre- 
sentative of Russia arrived too late; four 
other States, Great Britain, America, 
Saxony, and Sweden, sent representa- 
tives, but without investing them with 
necessary powers, reserving to them- 
selves the right of joining at alater period 
any convention that might be framed. 
The formation of volunteer sanitary 
corps was not this time discussed. It was 
assumed that they would generally be 
welcome, wherever they appeared ; but 
it seems also to have been understood 
that several of the greater military 
Powers would have declined to give their 
adhesion, had the institution of such 
corps formed one of the stipulations. 

Finally, twelve Powers subscribed to 
the Convention in Geneva on the 22d 
of August, 1864; they were France, 
Prussia, Baden, Holland, Belgium, Den- 
mark, Spain, Portugal, Hesse-Darmstadt, 
Italy, Switzerland, and Wiirtemberg. 
Saxony joined before the commence- 
ment of the last war in Germany, and 
Austria (alas, too late!) during the 
armistice that succeeded the battle of 
Koniggriitz. 

The following is an abstract of the 
Convention, dated Geneva, Aug. 22, 
1864 :— 


“1. The ambulances and military hospitals 
to be neutral, and protected while they contain 
sick or wounded men. 

“2. All persons attached to the hospitals 
and ambulances to be protected as long as they 
pursue their avocations ; and 

“3. may, even after the occupation of the 
ground by the enemy, continue to perform 
their functions unmolested. 

“4, The matériel of military hospitals shall 
he subject to the laws of war, but ambulances 
under similar circumstances to continue in 
possession of their ma’ériel. : 

“5. Inhabitants of the country assisting 
the wounded shall be respected and remain 
free, and be favoured in various ways. 

“§. Sick and wounded soldiers to be re- 
ceived without distinction of nationality. 
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“'7, A red-cross flag, corresponding in both 
camps, to be placed, with the national flag, 
over all hospitals and depots. 

“*8. The execution of the present Conven- 
tion to be regulated by the commanders-in- 
chief of the belligerent armies. 

“9. The Protocol to remain open for future 
adhesions. 

“10. The Convention to be ratified at 
Berne within four months.” 


It would be easy to point out defects 
in almost every one of the first six 
Articles, but there is no reason why 
these imperfections should not be 
removed at some future time. With 
respect to Article 4 in particular, we 
cannot but endorse Dr. Naundorff’s 
criticism. It is difficult to understand 
the fine distinction between the hospital 
and the ambulance in point of neutrality. 
For all practical purposes they are the 
same, and no valid reason can be given 
why the lesser should be spared, while 
the greater becomes the booty of the 
conqueror. 

Humanity may, however, congratulate 
itself that by this Convention the abso- 
lute neutrality of the wounded soldier 
and of the sanitary personnel seems at 
last to be definitively acknowledged. 
The distinction between combatant and 
non-combatant was not overlooked by so 
finished a soldier as Frederick the Great. 
It was clearly recognised in the treaty of 
1759 between France and Prussia, and we 
confess our astonishment that it should 
have been lost in later wars. We may 
mention, on Dr. Naundorff’s authority, 
that after the battle of Baue, in 1848, 
distinguished Holstein physicians, who 
had been employed in the hospitals of 
Flensburg, were actually to be found 
in Danish captivity, and that in the 
same year Danish physicians tending 
their compatriots were made prisoners 
on the battle-field near Schleswig. 

The doctrines of the red cross of 
Geneva, like other doctrines in these 
times, are not without their Propaganda. 
We may especially point to a monthly 
journal printed in Brussels, entitled * La 
Charité sur les Champs de Bataille,” 
already in its fourth year of publication. 

There is a society which claims to 
have exercised the general principles of 
neutrality long before the plenipoten- 
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tiaries met at Geneva. This is the Prus- 
sian Order of St. John of Jerusalem, the 
foremost and most ancient of the volun- 
tary societies of Europe for the relief of 
the sick and wounded. The modern Pro- 
testant Society of the “Knights of St. 
John’s Hospital in Jerusalem ” took its 
rise in Germany during the so-called 
wars of religion. According to the 
original deed of foundation, this Order 
united the work of tending the sick 
and wounded with the profession of 
arms. In modern times the latter voca- 
tion has been discarded. Under the 
patronage of its present Grand- Master, 
Prince Charles of Prussia, the “ Johan- 
niter-Orden” has attained its fullest 
growth, and has done more than any 
other society to solve the question 
whether the assistance of volunteer 
bodies, in addition to the military sani- 
tary service, is to be tolerated on the 
battle-field and in the hospital. 

It was in the recent Danish cam- 
paign that the knights of St. John won 
their fairest laurels. Everywhere the 
red cross on a white ground—a sign 
adopted by them in common with the 
Geneva Convention—was seen, and 
wherever seen was welcomed. Hos- 
pitals well supplied with civil surgeons 
and attendants were erected out of the 
funds of the Order in Altona and 
Flensburg, and field-hospitals in Niibel 
and Western Satrap. Large contri- 
butions in money flowed into their 
treasury, while medicines, food, and 
every article of which they stood in 
need were sent from the farthest ends 
of Germany. But the knights were not 
wholly dependent upon these contri- 
butions, since, with wise forethought, 
they devote themselves in peace to 
collect what may be necessary for their 
next campaign. The larger hospitals of 
the Order were chiefly tended by dea- 
conesses from Berlin, reinforced by a 
number of patriotic German ladies; while 
in the field-hospitals male nurses were 
employed under the direction of brethren 
from the branch Order in Hamburg. 
On the battle-fields of Schleswig and 
Bohemia, the knights were everywhere 
to be found, regardless of the fire around 
them, exercising with devotion the 
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duties of their office towards friend and 
foe. They had their own means of 
transport, and worked independently of 
the military sanitary system. Covering, 
like a network, the whole of Bohemia, 
they were in constant communication by 
telegraph with the beneficent societies 
of the north of Germany. In anticipa- 
tion of the war they had erected, by 
the commencement of June, several 
hospitals in various parts of the country, 
containing altogether 450 beds. Later 
on ten members of the Order had 
formed, at their own cost, hospitals in 
Brandenburg and Silesia, with a total 
of 200 beds; while several of the 
brethren gave up their private chateaux 
to the sick and wounded, In Saxony 
similar activity prevailed. The hos- 
pitals of this Order alone are stated to 
have given back to the world 5,000 men 
before the end of July. 

If, despite the large means at their 
disposal, the knights were not in a 
position to meet the extraordinary needs 
of the time; if their never-wearying 
exertions on the bloody field of Konig- 
griitz did not suffice for the require- 
ments of a rare occasion : it only proves 
that the exigencies of war may be such 
as to defy all previous reckoning, and 
that preparations before a great battle 
cannot be on too large a scale. 

In modern hospital arrangements the 
attendance of women occupies a promi- 
nent place. The author of ‘‘ The Army 
Sanitary System of the United States” 
is fain to close the doors of all military 
hospitals upon ladies, making an excep- 
tion, however, in favour of the Sisters 
of St. Vincent de Paul. On the other 
hand, Dr. Naundorff’s experience is very 
much in favour of unpaid female nurses, 

The day is not long past when the 
devotion of one single-hearted lady and 
the staff who accompanied her to the 
Crimean war, labouring through good 
and evil report, did so much to remove 
the prejudices of the many in our own 
country, who are ever ready to com- 
bat a new idea. The example found 
followers in the opponent’s camp. The 
Grand Duchess Helena collected about 
three hundred ladies from St. Peters- 
burg, who devoted themselves to the 
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care of the sick and wounded, and re- 
ceived the blessings of thousands of 
Russian soldiers. These ladies formed 
themselves into a society which out- 
lived the war, and has now charge of two 
military and three civil hospitals. Be- 
sides this society, there are the “ Widows 
of Mercy,” of St. Petersburg and Mos- 
cow, who took a noble part in the 
Crimea. In the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion, where the attendance on the sick 
has always formed a prominent duty, 
we are fully prepared for large results. 
In 1856, 10,187 Sisters of Charity 
were reckoned in France alone, devoted 
entirely to hospital work and education. 
The charitable society of St. Vincent de 
Paul is stated to number not less than 
15;000 members throughout the world. 
The institution of Protestant dea- 
conesses, first attempted in the Nether- 
lands, was introduced into Germany in 
1836, when a society of ladies was formed 
at Kaiserswerth, for the attendance on 
sick persons. At the present day the 
number of Protestant deaconesses on the 
Continent has reached about 1,700. 

In most countries the days are passed 
when the care of the sick and wounded 
was committed solely to the Govern- 
ment, but we think that Dr. Naundorff 
has very properly represented the duties 
which the latter owes to its defenders :-— 

“King and State exact with right from 
their soldiers a faithful and unbounded devo- 
tion ; and we should be justified in expecting 
the State to fulfil as conscientiously the duties 
it has incurred towards the brave and faithful 
soldier. Has the State any higher duty than 
that of providing, in the most comprehensive 
manner, for the care of its soldiers, sick or 
wounded in the field? Or is it in accordance 
with the position of the State, to allow itself 
to be surpassed by its citizens in the exercise 
of this care, and to resign its own duty to their 
voluntary action? By virtue of the duties 
imposed on the soldier, he undoubtedly obtains 
rights, among which a mod attention for 
his wants when he is disabled is the most 
prominent. The soldier wounded in the heat 
of battle ought to feel sure that at once, or 
under all circumstances before the close of the 
day, his wounds will be dressed, and night 
find him sheltered in a properly-organized 
hospital belonging to the army of which he 
forms part. To this he must be enabled to 
look forward as a matter of course.” 

In these days nations have risen up 
against the old system, and the Prussian 























Government in particular has systemati- 
cally encouraged the development of 
amateur associations. Early in the year 
1864, a Central Committee was estab- 
lished in Berlin, for the relief of sick 
and wounded men, and the outbreak of 
the Danish war soon afforded an ex- 
cellent opportunity for practical expe- 
rience; but with the return of peace 
its energies were relaxed. It revived at 
the commencement of the late war, and 
provincial associations to the number of 
two hundred were formed in connexion 
with it all over Prussia. The assistance 
of the Committee was in no wise 
limited to the Prussian army ; it worked 
in the true spirit of the Convention 
of Geneva, and imparted its succour 
indiscriminately to friend and foe. 

The Patriotic Society of Vienna, which 
had ceased after the termination of the 
Italian campaign of 1859, was renewed 
in 1866 with fresh vigour. Although 
not grounded upon the principles of the 
Red Cross, it kept the Saxon hospitals 
well supplied; while by its beneficence 
the imperial armies were provided with 
those articles which the Austrian soldier 
requires, and Austrian hospitals do not 
usually contain. 

But the scenes of Kéniggriitz read like 
a bitter satire upon these exertions, and 
prove that nothing has yet been done 
in Europe that can suffice for the 
requirements of a great battle in modern 
warfare. Even the Prussian system 
broke down. In most of the quickly- 
erected hospitals and in the ambulances 
at Kéniggriitz there was a want of 
almost everything. The want of water 
was most keenly felt, for the inhabitants 
of the country had rendered unservice- 
able the springs in the neighbourhood. 
Near the battle-field the wounded sol- 
dier looked in vain for shelter, and there 
was nothing like an adequate supply of 
conveyances. Yet everything on wheels 
that could be found or improvised, or 
spared by the army, was used fortransport 
purposes ; and the interior of every house 
round about that offered a safe shelter 
had been appropriated by the sanitary 
service. The roads were crammed with 
transport waggons, filled with officers 
and soldiers in every stage of suffering. 
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From the heat and the want of water, 
the wounds soon assume a terrible charac- 
ter, and surgical aid is everywhere want- 
ing. Fever breaks out while they are 
yet on the way, and subsequently the 
hospitals are poisoned by its breath. 
Wounds, which under other circum- 
stances would be slight, render amputa- 
tion necessary, and men in the pride of 
youth, should their livesindeed be spared, 
return to their homes as hopeless cripples. 
After the battle, Kéniginhof was the 
nearest station to the scene of action at 
which travellers could arrive. Here, 
about the steps and stones of the station, 
lay several hundred wounded tended by 
one physician, or rather not tended, for 
he was without medicines, instruments, 
or means of restoration. And yet in 
the very town of KGniginhof there was 
a hospital depdt, and waggon alter wag- 
gon arrived filled with every necessary 
for the wounded. There were not 
hands to unpack! Four days after the 
battle, corpse on corpse, exhaling poison- 
ous odours, lay unburied round the half- 
ruined walls of the churchyard of 
Horenewos. The neighbouring chateau 
was filled with six hundred wounded, 
with no food, no water, no help. 
Wounded men, as at Solferino and 
the Alma, were left upon the field of 
Koniggriitz for three days, and indeed, 
according to the journal of the Knights 
of St. John, bodies were found in the 
adjacent wood even in the month of 
October. 

But if the Prussian sanitary ar- 
rangements were wanting, those of 
Austria were far more inefticient, 
There were about eleven Austrian 
light field-hospitals around Koniggriitz, 
providing accommodation for 2,000 
wounded only. It appears strange that 
Austria should have failed to provide 
on the spot what was requisite for this 
number, when we consider that Prussia 
on the 11th of August, before the sur- 
render of the hospitals in Bohemia, had 
5,678 Prussians and 12,270 Austrians 
and allies on her hands—a total of 
17,948 wounded men. At one time 
indeed Prussia seems to have been 
valled upon to make provision for 
22,000 men, while 10,000 are probably 
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the largest number that were under the 
charge of the Austrians at any one 
period. 

It is not, however, the battle alone 
that decimates an army; there is the 
march beneath a scorching sun or amid 
the frost and snow, the bivouac in 
the rain or the piercing cold. Indeed 
statistics have been adduced to prove 
that the forced march is more fatal to 
the soldier than the shot and fire of 
the battle-field. And, even after the 
heat of battle is passed, there are still 
enemies to contend with. Our own sol- 
dier in the Crimea was happily spared 
this final scourge, but all who have had 
the opportunity of conversing on the 
subject with Austrian and Italian officers 
will admit that Dr. Naundorff’s picture 
of the horrors of the night is taken from 
more than one battle-field of our own 
time :— 


“Here and there, at various points of the 
field, where greedy Death has kept highest 
festival, we see dark forms arise ; they bend 
down over the dead and heavily wounded ; we 
hear perhaps a shrill, heart-rending cry ; then 
all is still again, and the forms glide onwards. 
As the hawk is allured from the air, and the 
hyzena from her lurking-place, by the scent 
of blood and dead bodies, so are they—the 
hyzenas of our battle-fields. Nay, worse than 
the hyzena ; for she, if not witbheld by pity, at 
least deterred by fear, does not venture to 
profane the still breathing body. But to 
these the living offer as fair a harvest as the 
dead. We find both men and women amongst 
them. An abandoned crew, which is insepa- 
rable and can never be altogether held aloof 
from the train of vast armies; whose haunt 
and brooding-place is to be looked for among 
the rabble of purveyors’ people ready for any 
deeds of villany. Their band is increased by 
any gangs which happen to be wandering 
about the country, or have followed the army’s 
track on the scent of booty. 

“ After the battle they disperse themselves 
plundering and murdering over the field ; for 
although patrols may walk and sentries be 
posted here and there, both are too weak to 
check their ravages. They ransack the fallen 
and wounded ; they tear the covering from 
the still warm body; and soon after these wild 
beasts have commenced their work, hundreds 
of corpses lie naked on the earth. 

**They ask not whether their victims are 
wounded ; they tear from the shattered foot 
its covering, from the swollen leg its boot, and 
heed not the sufferer’s cry of pain. They cut 
off the finger of the living, to possess them- 
selves of the ring that adorns it; they pull 


cloak and shirt from the shattered arm, over 
the projecting splinters of bone; from the 
fraine shaken by the chill of ague they rob 
its last covering, and expose to the cold its 
open wounds. 

“ Woe to him who attempts to resist them, 
or whose cry for succour pierces the air too 
loudly! ‘'hese men and women have sharp 
knives and fists—pity has no home with them. 

“ Woe to him whose eye they find open, and 
whose glance is too closely riveted upon 
them! He might recognise them hereafter ; 
it would be better that he were dumb.” 


And as long as the dead and wounded 
are left on the field through the night, 
so long will these hideous scenes last. 

After many battles a large reserve of 
the army has remained intact. Is it not 
true that the hope of the wounded sol- 
dier has often clung to this force in 
vain, and that there is no sufficient 
reason to show why it should not be 
employed in transport service or for 
the protection of the sacredness of the 
battle-field ? 

In following Dr. Naundorff, we have 
been able to give but few extracts from 
his volume. It contains much which it 
would be impossible to dress into read- 
able English, and we cannot help regret- 
ting that he should have adopted so 
highly varnished a style, when his sub- 
ject demanded only simple, straightfor- 
ward treatment. 

We are not surprised that he should 
fall foul of the sanitary arrangements 
which disgraced our own administration 
at the commencement of the Crimean 
war. No one would think it necessary to 
constitute himself the champion of his 
country in their defence. We may 
point, however, to the manner in which 
England rose up against them, and to 
the subscriptions on behalf of the sick 
and wounded, as a proof that the defects 
were keenly felt and half atoned for by 
the country. In the event of any future 
war between Great Britain and a Conti- 
nental Power—however distant such a 
contingency may appear—we trust it 
may be said in England that the lesson 
of the early days of the Crimean cam- 
paign was not lost upon her rulers and 
her people. 


F. W. F. 





